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Forest and Stream Water Colors 


We have prepared as premiums a series of four artistic 
and beautiful reproductions of origina, water colors, 
painted expressly for the Forest and Stream. The 
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Jacksnine Coming In. ‘“He’s Got Them” (Quail Shooting). 
Vigilant and Valkyrie. Bass Fishing at Block Island. 
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The plates are for frames 14x19in, They are done in 
twelve colors, and are rich in effect. They are furnished 
to old or new subscribers on the following terms: 

Forest and Stream one year and the set of four pictures, $5. 
Forest and Stream 6 months and any two of the pictures, $3. 
Price of the pictures alone, $1.50 each 5 $5 for the set. 
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DUCK EGGS 


The open season for duck shooting in New York has 
been from Sept. 1. to March 1. This has just been 
changed by a bill which was passed last week to extend 
the season to May 1. In other words, having once 
abolished the spring shooting of wild fowl on their migra- 
tion to nesting grounds, far north or within her own 
torders, the intelligent Empire State has receded, gone 
backward, and set for other States an example of im- 
providence and foolishness. 

Now that one more fraction of protection has been re- 
moved from the migrating egg-laden hosts, it is in order 
for some spring shooter to view with alarm the ravages 
of the duck-egg barrelling Eskimos, up there in the Arctic» 
and to harangue us on the folly of permitting any ducks 
to getby, to fly up there to lay eggs for the savage to bar- 
rel. There is not a more enthusiastic, determined, self- 
denying and work-early-and-late game protector on earth 
than the spring shooter, who takes his gun.and braves th® 
inclemency of an April day to save what ducks he can 
from the fur-clad, blubber-eating, unkempt and insensate, 
egg-stealiog Eskimo. 


NO VACATION. 


David M. Stone, the veteran retired editor of the New 
York Journal of Commerce, died on Tuesday of last 
week, in his 78th year. Mr. Stone was a self-made man, 
an able and distinguished journalist, a public-spirited 
citizen; and in writing their obituaries of him, his fellow 
journalists took occasion to point out as one of the note- 
worthy features of his career, the fact that during all 
his forty-four years of service with the Journal of Com- 
merce, he had never taken a single vacation; not even 
a day off. He was ‘“‘chained to business,”’ even on holi- 
days. 

This is a remarkable record, and to have made it Mr. 
Stone must have been a remarkable man. First, in that 
he kept his health, and was not compelled for a day to 
give up the business grind; and second, that every spring 
he withstood the fishing fever and went contentedly from 
home to office, even when Mr. William C. Prime was 
writing his captivating fishing papers for the Journal. 
Most of us, who have been working at one thing and an- 
other for so long a period as forty-four years, have been 
compelled at some time, by reason of bodily infirmities, 
to forego business; but here was a man whose unwearied 
clock-work routine demonstraled what a perfect machine 
the human organism may be. And many of us, too, 
have reasoned that we were not getting a!l the good there 
was in life, if we missed the tumbling waters where the 
trout hidesjor the brown fields over which the cloud 
shadows glide, and the dogs range. Most men cannot 
stick to business day in and day out for forty-four solid 
years; they could not if they would, and should not if 
they could. Life and the pleasures of life are to go to- 
gether; the wise man makes certain of his share as he 
goes along. 

Even this editor, who, in forty-four years took no holi- 
day, gave in his life an example of the necessity and 
value of recreation, for Mr. Stone, like all other sensible 
people, had his diversion from routine. He was an intel- 
ligent and enthusiastic floriculturist. His home in 
Brooklyn was set amid grounds famous far and wide for 
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their flowers; hyacinths, tulips, asters and others, there 
were more than 25,000 in all. In the care, cultivation, 
display and reposeful companionship of such a garden, 
supplemented by the exhilaration of speeding behind his 
fast horses, Mr. Stone doubtless found that complete 
change of attention and interest that constitutes the 
chief benefit of recreation of whatever character. 





SNAP SHOTS. 


The story of the killing of deer in March by residents 
of the town of Sandwich, Mass., is not a pleasant one to 
read, but it is gratifying to learn that steps are being taken 
by the authorities to bring the law-breakers to book. The 
utter disregard of the statutes protecting deer on the 
Cape has long been a source of dissatisfaction to law-abid- 

wing people, and many complaints have been made of this 
lawlessness. In the report of these trials, however, the 
most unpleasant feature was not the violation of the game 
law, but the implication, clearly expressed, that certain 
witnesses committed perjury, and that their perjury 
caused a ripple of Jaughter to run through the room. 





It has often been said, but bears saying many times 
over, that it is not all of shooting and fishing to shoot 
and fish. Week by week, and year by year, the truth of 
that is being shown anew in these pages, wherein are re. 
corded the nature studies, the travel experiences, the 
observation, suggestion, wit and wisdom of the sports- 
man tourist. ‘I think,” writes Col. Mannsell, sending 
his story of sport in Ireland, “that the short historic 
sketch in the foreground, with the illustrations of old 
castle and tower, will serve the better to bring out the 
light and shade of the picture of sport in this work-a-day 
life.”” That is a happy way of putting it, the light and 
shade of sport. Without the light and the shade what a 
dreary waste would be the literature of rod and gun. 





A correspondent alludes to the time “‘twenty years 
ago, when the Maryland farm laborer stipulated that he 
was not to have wild duck on his bill of fare more than 
three times a week.”’ Is not this a variation of the old 
story of the apprentice who stipulated that he was not 
to be fed on fresh salmon daily We believe that the 
salmon story, though ascribed to a thousand different 
localities, has not been verified. Perhaps there is no 
foundation for this Maryland duck story. If there is we 
would be glad to know it. 





Here is a hint for any old trapper or any young trapper 
to whom the Forest and Stream may come. Whenever 
you find a black fox in your trap, just see to it that he 
shall not get away. A black fox skin is worth manyjtimes 
its weight in silver. One sold at the grand annual fur 
sale in Lonion the other day for $850. If a black fox 
comes your way, hold on to him. 





Speaking of prizes, what is a rattlesnake worth? That 
depends. If the fortunate snake man were to come upon 
and subdue a specimen greater and more beautiful than 
the one whose skin adorns this office, he would hesitate 
to part with it for any inconsiderable sum. Yet, in Ver- 
mont, it has been determined that a rattlesnake shall be 
assessed at one dollar. That is the magnificent and 
munificent reward the State bestows upon the herc who 
slays a rattler within her borders. - The Legislature could 
not have had in view to encourage the professional snake 
killer, for while at a dollar a head one might make day’s 
wages in Texas, he would starve amid the sterile covers 
of Vermont. If the bounty is intended to stimulate 
amateur snake hunters, it may be said that one who 
would not adventure a set-to with a rattler out of pure 
human nature, would not be invited thereto by thought 
of one paltry dollar. The average Vermont Yankee, or 
even Canuck, who chances to slay a deadly snake, is 
likely to think himself a veritable St. George, and would 
scorn the stingy remuneration of this bounty. More- 
over, is not rattlesnake killing, like virtue, its uwn re- 
ward? If one would not kill a rattlesnake for glory, 
would he fora dollar? What is likely to be the effect of 
this Vermont rattlesnake bounty on Vermonters, snakes 
and snake stories? These are points on which we would 
value the opirion of that Vermont farmer, sportsman, 
naturalist, wit and author, Rowland E. Robinson. 





The late W. S. Kimball, of Rochester, was an active and 
interested member of several sportsmens’ organizations, 
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including the Rochester Rod and Gun Club. He was at 
one time vice-president of the New York State A&ssocifi- 
tion, and president of the Genessee Valley Fish and Game 
Protective Association. His ample means were always 
generously given to advance the interests of rod and gun. 





President L. D. Huntington, of the New York Fish 
Commission, tells us that his office has on file no annual 
reports of the Commission prior to the thirteenth, which 
dates from ‘April 12, 1882, and that any of the missing 
reports, to complete the files, would be vety acceptable: 
If any reader of this paragraph can supply the docu: 
ments, we hope that he will communicate with Presi. 


dent Huntington, whose address is No. 58 Broadway, 
1 2 





A Michigan correspondent, who has been down in 
Georgia, writes of a trap-shooting match in which the 
birds used were quail. There is no accounting for taste, 
and perhaps as a simple matter of sport, the trap-shooting 
of Bob White may find its defenders. But there is some- 
thing in it to disgust most field sportsmen. In this 
Thomasville affair, some of the local sportsmen secured 
about 300 quail and challenged a team from the Piney 
Woods Hotel, and from the Mitchell House, to shoot a 
match. The Piney Woods people refused to shoot, claim- 
ing that it was unsportsmanlike. The match was shot, 
resulting in the local team coming out ahead. “It was 
mighty poor sport,” says our correspondent, ‘‘the birds 
seemed to be starved, and dying of thirst, and very few 
of them could be made to fly. Many of them got to the 
woods with broken legs, and those that did escape un- 
harmed were quickly pounced upon by the horde of 
darkey boys, so that few of them got away.” 





We have taken occasion to refer to the admirable 
record of Chief Game and Fish Protector Pond, the 
head of the New York force. Maj. Pond has adminis- 
tered his office in a way to accomplish results; he has 
been an honest, sensible, efficient, respected official. He 
should retain the place. In it he can do more than any 
new man for the State. If the proposed law shall be 
enacted, the Chief Protector will be at the head of the 
game and fish protectors, and of the forest wardens as 
well. To a long and wisdom-giving experience in the 
general field of fish and game protection, Maj. Pond 
unites a thorough knowledge of the Adirondacks. Both 
of these qualifications are essential to the equipment of 
a Chief Protector. We know of no one else possessing 
them. And yet it is confidently asserted that because 
of his politics, Maj. Pond is likely to be set aside for an- 
other. Such a change would be nothing less than a pub- 
lic misfortune. It is a tremendous pity that the law 
should not provide that the incumbent of the office of 
Cnief Protector might be removed only for cause and 
after a hearing. 





There has been a long standing complaint of the depre- 
dations upon the Wyoming elk supply by hunters who 
capture the game alive for export. The industry has 
come to an end by the adoption of a law forbidding the 
capture of large game of any species for purposes of ex- 
portation. An exception is made in favor of specimens 
intended for public parks, and even then the shipper 
must secure the permission in writing from the State 
game and fish warden. 





The fish and forestry exhibits at the Cotton States and 
International Exposition, which will be held in Atlanta 
next September, promise to be of magnitude and in- 
terest. The United States will have an aquarium which 
will far surpass that of the World’s Fair. Commissioner 
Macdonald is now in Florida arranging for a supply of 
sea specimens for Atlanta. The forestry exhibit will be 
under the direction of Mr. B. E. Fernow, of the National 
Bureau of Forestry, who promises that there shall be ob- 
ject lessons for stimulation to improve methods of 
forestry and of farming. 





The late Allan Gilmore, of Ottawa, was one of Canada’s 
Oldest and best sportsmen. He was a well known en- 
thusiast in fishing, shooting and yachting, and was a lib- 
eral promoter of out-door sports. Col. Giimore was atone 
time during Mr. Hallock’s incumbency, a considerable 
stockholder inthe Forest and Stream Publishing Com- 
pany. In 1879, Mr. Hallock was his guest on the Godbout 
River in lower Canada, a notable salmon stream, of which 
he was sole proprietor. 
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| The Sportsman’ Courist. 


UP THE TOMBIGBEE. 


If Charles Dickens were alive and could take a trip > 
the Tombigbee River on a cotton steamboat, he woul 
find some of the same kind of people he describés in his 
“American notes,’’ written nearly fifty years ago. He 
would still find~the man on boon who shovels food into 
his mouth with a table knife and cuts butter from the 
butter dish with the same“knife, and he would also find 
the vulgar politician soe ees eagle’’ speeches. 

Mr. C. F. Clarke, from Moines, Iowa, and your 
correspondent shared a_ stateroom on a ‘‘cotton steam- 
boat”’ plying between Mobile and a little town called 
Pickens, situated on the Tombigbee River, four hundred 
miles from Mobile. We were seven days making the 
round trip, and had an excellent opportunity of studying 
the planter, lumberman, stock-grower and moonshiner. 

Our steamer was old. and had run on the Tombigbee 
and Alabama for the past twenty years. She was 160 
feet long and 27 feet wide, and could carry 1,200 bales of 
cotton at one load. She had a cabin on the upper deck, 
running nearly the whole length of the boat. The front 
end of the cabin was left for the smokers and chewers. 
A long line of state rooms on each side of the cabin was 
headed by a barroom on the starboard and the purser’s 
office -on the port side. The after part of the cabin was 
cut off by curtains, forming the ladies’ cabin, and when 
this was occupied the oa and obscene stories were 
somewhat curtailed, for the roughest specimen of the 
whiskey-drinking cracker will lower his voice to a 
whisper when told ‘‘there’s ladies in the cabin.’’ On to 
of the cabin there was another cabin called the ‘‘Texas,”’ 
which the darkey passengers occupied, and on top of the 
Texas the pilot house was located. 

The captain, who was part owner of the boat, was 
about fifty years oli, and ‘‘put together to stay.”” His 
good nature bubbled over in every speech and story. We 
said we were from Iowa, and wished to see the Alabama 
“elephant,” that the antives kept hid on the Tombigbee 
River, and we © peng wanted access to the oy house, 
where we could see the bottom land and wild game up 
and down the river. ‘“That’s all right,’’ said he, ‘“‘come 
on board; you may eat, drink and sleep as much as you 
please; you may occupy the pilot house or any other 
part of the boat, and you may play draw-poker all the 
time you can spare from eating and sleeping.’’ He was 
a good story-teller, knew everybody from the Mobile to 
the head of the river, and generally called them by their 
given names. 

The mate was a large, muscular man, about forty-five 
years old, had been many years on the Red and Missis- 
sippi Rivers, had recently killed a dusky roustabout on 
the Mississippi. River, and was.now in hiding for that 
overt act. He had a bad face, with eyes that would drop 
when talking to you, and a voice that sounded like a 
“siren fog horn.’’ The darkies stood in mortal dread of 
this fiendish officer, and would scramble up the steep. 
slippery, clay bank, carrying barrels and other packages 
weighing 700 pounds and upward. Often he would load 
heavy boxes on the shoulders of four darkies and make 
them carry the same over two &pringy, twelve-inch 
planks, to the shore, and then up a slippery clay bank to 
the top, forty feet above the water, cursing them from 
start to finish. F 

We had a pilot who could make the mammoth steamer 
do his own “‘sweet will.’”’ He had manipulated the wheel 
of this steamer for twenty consecutive years. This pilot 
was the coolest man we ever met on a boat. He was 
making a difficult landing, and at the same time telling 
usastory. The captain, who was of a nervous tempera- 
ment, sang out: ‘‘look out for that stump!” “There’s no 
stump there,’’ said the pilot. ‘‘There’s a stump right 
dead ahead, covered up by the high water, I saw it on 
the down trip,’’ said the captain. ‘The stump you are 
talking about is about twenty feet above,” said the pilot, 
who now finished his story, and the boat in the mean- 
time softly touches the bank, asif landing upon a cushion 
of feathers. 

We steam up the river towards a high bluff of vertical 
rocks, upon which a negro boy is waving his hat. The 
pilot steers the boat straight for the vooky bie, and tells 
the mate to get the ‘‘post office’ ready. We were ap- 
proaching the rocks at full speed. We got nervous, and 
anxiously wished the — would ring the slow bell. He 
is telling us about his boy, who is an expert cyclist. We 
think he is ss his stop bell. e holds the bell 
cord in his hand and continues to talk about that boy, 
while we, with bated breath, calculate the time it would 
take to get our boots, coat and vest off, that we might be 
inswimming costume. At that he rings: we draw a long 
breath, the boat slows down and touches the rock so 
lightly that there is no jar perceptible. The mate pro- 
duces a long, bamboo pole, with a canvas bag attached 
to the tip, in which the darKey putsa letter. We back 
up, and are soon on our course, losing but a few moments 
in taking on the letter. ‘Do all of the boats stop for a 
letter?”’ we ask. ‘‘Certainly. That letter may contain 
an he ag for goods that this boat will bring on the next 
up trip. “°’ 
tu The pilot blows the whistle three times for a railroad 
bridge, which we soon approach. He rings the speed 
bell, and steers straight for the pier that held the draw- 
bridge. What does he mean to do? He will certainly 
strike the pier! He said “I have the best violin in the 
State. It’s acharmer! If I had it hereI would play.you 
‘After the Ball,’ keeping the jack-staff pointed for the 
pier with provoking coolness. The captain became 
nervous and said, ‘I think—for this high stage of water— 
you are running too devilish near that pier.’ “‘No danger 
of striking the pier. There is more danger of striking the 
*butment on the starboard, than hitting the pier.’’ And 
turning to us he said, “‘I think that After the Ball is the 
sweetest music that has been written in twenty 
years.”’ At this point we were within fifty feet of the 
pier. The pilot still held the wheel hard over to port, 
but the current, to our surprise, carried the boat away 
from the pier, and when we passed through we were 
nearer the shore abutment than the pier. 

““While you boys were sweetly sleeping last night,”’ 
— a pilot, “the engineer came very near killing this 
© “ 





‘ or bucked her brains out on the bluff, she woul 


‘*‘What. was the matter?” we inquired. 

“I gave the back bell in the middle of Rattlesnake 
bend, and just then the engineer caught the shaft on the 
centre. She was headed for a rocky bluff, and all I could 
do was to try and find a soft place on the rocks. I just 
missed a sharp rock by a few feet, and seeing something 
darker than the rocks, I put the cut water into it and 
saved the boat. It was some mud that the late rains had 
brought over the rocks. Had she struck that sha _— 

ave 
sunk before you could have got into your pants.”’ 

*‘Close call for the passengers. Why didn't you wake 
us up?” we said. 

“There wasn’t time. It was all over in thirty seconds.”’ 

“‘How cap was the water at that bluff?’’ 

“Twenty feet; 'twould about cover the deck over your 
state room.’’ Then he told us of burned and wrecked 
steamboats, wherein many people were burned or 
drowned, until we were convinced that we were ona 
treacherous and dangerous river, and began to speculate 
as to chances of getting out of our state room in case 
the boat sank or burned. The pilot seemed to read our 
minds, for he broke out again in this wise: ‘“‘Do you see 
that old wreck in the mud, and those boilers on the bank? 
That is all there is left of the steamer Wm. H. Gardner. 
She caught fire among ner cotton bales, and they ran her 
ashore on that mud bank. Twenty-one people lost their 
lives. A great many were saved by clinging to the float- 
ing bales of cotton. This boat was close behind, but we 
could not} pass the burning boat. We tied up to the 
bank and went after the floating passengers with the 
yawl. Our captain swam out and saved two ladies. It 
was a dreadful scene.” 

The guard, or rail of the main deck of a loaded cotton 
steamboat, is -_ six inches above the water, and should 
the boat take a list, or roll from any cause, sufficient to 
take in water, she would sink so rapidly that people in 
their berths would be caught and drowned without a n.» 
ment’s warning. From that time until the trip was over 
we slept in pantaloons, stockings and vest, that we might 
be ready for a swim at any moment. 

Every county. save one, from Mobile to Pickens, a dis- 
tance of 400 miles, voted ‘‘dry’’ on the temperance ques- 
tion. In our unsophisticated verdancy we expected to 
find, at least, a small majority of the people living in 
these dry counties temperate, but strange to say, from 
“all sorts and conditions of men’”’ living in counties 
bordering on the Tombigbee River, ninety-nine per cent. 
drink whiskey. Wecounted over one hundred jugs, 
holding from one to three gallons of whiskey stowed 
in the front end‘of the cabin. As each jug was delivered 
to white men living in these “‘dry’’ counties, we concluded 
that the planters voted dry to keep the whiskey from the 
darkies. 

Every man whom we saw from Mobile to Pickens and 
back used tobacco. We started with about one hundred 
passengers, only two of whom were ladies, both of them 
getting off at the first landing. The men were planters, 
lumbermen, cattle and hog buyers, all of whom patron- 
ized the bar and played “draw poker’’ by turns. When 
not playing or drinking they sat in a great circle around 
a hot stove, talking about the low price of cotton, the 
mistakes of the Cleveland administration, and the way 
Kolbe was cheated out of the gubernatorial office. As 
they talked they spit on the stove. the steam from which 
filled the cabin with an odor that was nauseating. 

The young Alabamians wore modern clothing and 

“tooth-pick’’ shoes, but the older men still wear the 
broad-brimmed ‘‘cow boy’’ hat, broad-toed boots, and 
allow their whiskers to grow very long. ending in a long 
“‘goatee.”” We had just come from Florida, where the 
natives were tall, lank, lean and bilious, but we found 
the ple of Alabama were short, fat, vigorous and 
healthy. 

Among the passengers was a cotton-seed buyer, who 
was the personification of vulgarity. He was rotund, 
robust and ruddy, was a great talker and enjoyed a prac- 
tical joke—on the other fellow—immensely. He weighed 
330 pounds, wore long whiskers and a frilled shirt, both 
of which were stained with much tobacco juice. When 
sitting down his mamas, pungentnd only about four inches 
from his enormous abdomen and he seemed to be help- 
less; but once on his feet, he could kick the boys’ hats 
off and walk the deck for hours with any of us. He had 
been a steamboat captain ‘‘before the wah,’’ in the palmy 
days when cotton was king, and sighed for the good old 
days when cotton was twenty cents per pound. He was 
a Democrat of the ‘‘deepest dye,’’ and had many word 
“‘scraps’’ with the Populist farmers on board. While tell- 
ing a story he had a far-away look in his’eyes and talked 
in a profound and dignified tone of voice, until he reached 
the culminating point, when he would burst into a laugh 
a not only shook his sides, but the stove and desk as 
well. 

All day long did we steam up this beautiful river, 
changing the sceuery with every revolution of the wheel. 
At one place we went ten miles around a bend to make 
one mile on our course. We passed several plantations 
that were owned by negroes, one of whom owned a plan- 
tation of 1,500 acres, which he bought soon after the war 
—‘‘on time”’ for $6,000, and paid the last dollar within 
three years from the date of the{purchase. This planta- 
tion is now worth $15,000. He is the wealthiest negro on 
the Tombigbee River. Many times did the river seem to 
be stopped by a limestone bluff, running at a right angle 
of the stream. Then we made reverse courses like a 
mammoth letter 8, with the bank lined with a dense 
growth of maple, beech, birch, oak and other hard wood 
trees. Many of these trees are decked out with the mis- 
tletoe, an air plant that clings to the branches of trees 
that stand in or near the water. 

The bottom lands on the Tombigbee are fertile, and 
grow from forty to fifty bushels of corn tothe acre. Each 
planter has a landing at which he ships his products, and 
receives his merchandise, though it be only a pint of 
whiskey; for all of the boats land on call, if only to take 
on or leave a letter. 

Among the men on board who took too much fire water 
was a cattle buyer from Mobile. He had $1,000 which 
he exhibited recklessly and was anxious to bet on this, 
that and the other. He had a loaded revolver, with 
which he kept everybody extremely nervous. Our cap- 
tain finally captured the revolver, and we felt more 
secure. The bar-room had a window that opened out on 
deck, called the ‘‘nigger hole,’”’ where only the darkies 


drank. Here the cattle buyer would stand and treat the 
darkies, but drunk as he was, he would not drink with a 
nigger. He soon got ‘‘drowsy’’ and fell asleep in his 
chair. At the next landing be was to off, and the 
captain had great difficulty in_getting him ashore. He 
said he would not go, and ‘wanted another drink. The 
captain had the bar-room locked up, and took a bottle of 
whiskey, with which the drunken brute was induced to 
go ashore. . 

The Tombigbee is the home of many geese, ducks and 
other wild game. Wesaw many wild turkeys. of which . 
we will write in our next letter. R. P. BELL. 


SPORT IN IRELAND. 


In happy soldiering days in old Ireland, an infantry reg- 
iment on the line of march from the garrison town of 
Athlone to that of Birr, twenty-two miles distant, halted 
for “‘ten minutes of refreshments” at the gate-lodge of 
the extensive demesne of ‘“The Doon,’’ lying midway be- 
tween the old castle and the uare mansion, the . 
residence of the head of the O’ family, Anglice 
the O’Moony, himself a very chieftain of the soil, a no- 
bleman of noblemen. The most ntic member of 
the large family of Tommy Atkins of the British army 
could not fail to be struck with the peculiar beauty of the 
landscape. Having left behind.en route many miles of 
flat and comparatively uninte ng peat bog, here we 
found a veritable oasis in the desert. 

It was with regret that we all heard the bugle sound, 
“fall in,”’after this too brief period of refreshment. The 
colonel resumed his place, the band struck up, the colors 
floated in the summer breeze, the regiment continued its 
march, and again the prosaic bog succeeded the poetic 
oasis. 

Since that time I have more than once renewed my 
acquaintance with men (not men only) and things, in 
this most picturesque part of old Ireland. It is of this 
spot, its ancient history, its uliar features, as an 
introduction to its sport, that I now propose to speak. 
Situated in the centre of Ireland, in the heart of the 
great bog of Allan, several ‘‘Eskers,”” or gravel-hills— 





DOON CASTLE, 


running east and west as far as the river Shannon—seem 
to rise abruptly from the surrounding bog. These Esken, 
a puzzle to the geologist, are apparently an eccentricity 
of the glacial period. On one of these stands the strong 
castle of the Doon, the home of some of the old kings of 
Treland, the architecture of which dates back to unknown 
ages. On another Esker near the mountain is a s0- 
called Danish fort, surrounded by a double-rin foss, 
and connected with the castle by a series Peau 
ranean chambers of the rudest masonry, intended, ap- 
parently, to enable the king or chieftain, with his re- 
ta‘ners, to retreat from castle to fortress, or vice-versa, 
as he was pressed by an opposing force. From this castle 
they were wont to sally forth, accompanied by wolf dogs, 
to assist at a faction fight, or other tribal struggle. 

On another of these Eskers, named Bunthulla, “‘the 
world’s end,” on the bank of the silvery Shannon, eight 
miles distant, was built in days still further back, when 
Ireland was called ‘‘the Isle of Saints,’ one of the great 
colleges under the protection of the clergy called ‘‘Clon- 
macnoise,’’ anglice—‘‘The retreat of the sons of the 
nobles’’—where were afterwards built seven churches. 

From the castle of Clonmacnoise ran a road from Tara, 
named the ‘‘Pilgrim’s road,’ (The celebrated Hill of 
Tara, in the county of Meath, twenty miles from Dublin, 
is supposed to be the site of a magnificent royal palace.) 
Through woodland and over bog, this ‘‘Pi 8 road” 
ran—constructed on piles or beams of oak, which to this 
day are found in the bog, blackened and hardened b 
long immersion in its a moisture, The Pil- 
grims who traveled on this road in those barbarous days 
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must eagerly have sought the protection of the powerful 
chieftain of castle and fort. 

“Clonmacnoise”’ is full of interest to the archaeologist 
and the artist. 

‘There it is, the city of the dead, the resting place of 
king and prince, of bishop and warrior, and of the 
venerated saint, St. Ciaran, who died A. D. 528. ‘here, 
too, its tower (its use unknown) and mined archway, 
its cathedral and castle, and there are celtic crosses, with 
all their old associations, and in all their beauty. 

__To hark back, after this brief description, and travel, 
if we may, by the ‘‘Pilgrim’s road,’’ to view the present 
surroundings of old castle’and fortress. 

We leave the peat bog, with all its peculiar picturesque- 
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ness and enter a natural forest (one of the few remain- 
ing forests in Ireland) clothing hill and dale with wide 
spreading trees, oak and ash, beech, birch and pine, with 
the most luxuriant under-wood, laurel and holly in 
abundance. Here is the home of many a song bird, 
thrush and blackbird, redbreast and wren, goldfinch 
and linnet. Overhead the untiring songster, the syklark. 
Here, too, in forest, the woodcock rears his family, and 
finds shelter from rain and storm, and in fine weather 
he saunters forth on the adojining peat bog to join his 
more adventurous brother, the bird of passage from 
foreign parts, from Corfu, Kefalonia, or other favored 
Mediterranean winter resorts. Here the squirrel and 
rabbit vie with each other in activity, only concerned to 
avoid the cunning fox. Outside the forest, in the bog, 
grouse and snipe are found in large numbers. Can it be 
wondered at that the O’Moony of all the O’Moonys, the 
lord of the soil, surrounded by a loving and admiring 
tenantry. should consider himself a chieftain of chief- 
tains? The following is told of one of the heads of the 
family, who visited London not many years ago. Ac- 
customed wg See command, and being short of funds, he 
entered the bank of England and presented a cheque. 
Wondering at hesitation on the part of the clerk, in not at 
once giving him the needful, he stated in strong and 
unhesitating terms that he was ‘“‘The O’Moony of the 
Doon.” It was a further cause of surprise to him when 
he was informed by. the bank clerk: ‘I don’t care 
whether you are the O’Moony of the Doon, or the 
O’Doony of the Moon.” 

It was in company with this chieftain that I had ma.y 
a days’ sport in the woodcock coverts, in the snipe bogs, 
and duck-shooting on the waters of the Shannon, not far 
distant. Some reminiscences of these days may nct be 
without interest. 

A grouse-shooting party, consisting of the chief, a 
neighboring squire, my eldest brother and myseif, as; 
sembled on a bright day in early autumn. 

The squire, a keen old sportsman, had the arranging of 
the shoot, and in his eagerness to make a good score, 
selected the best ground for the chief and himself, my 
brother and myself, mere boys in sport, having ‘“‘the 
leavings.’’ The day was hot indeed, the sky without a 
cloud. We boys no sooner appeared on the open bog 
with our brace of setters than pack after pack of grouse 
took flight for parts unknown, leaving us dejected, cast 
down, and in despair. We heard many a shot from our 
friends, proving to be at long range, while we walked on 
without touching a feather. Even our setter dogs seemed 
in despair, looking at us asif to say “‘what fools we are 
to hunt the barren ground.”’ 

Evening had set in, we must have another try, ona 
ae of rough high ground in front. No sooner had our 

ogs got on this ground than there was a splendid set. 
We approached the dogs in doubt, up got a single grouse. 
He speedily fell to my brother’s gun. Another set! 
What can this be? Another single grouse, which I 
bagged. This went on for some time. Single grouse 
getting up, and we boys with our ‘‘eye in’’ dropping 
grouse after grouse until darkness set in, and we called 
‘cease fire.”” With glad hearts we carried home our 
heavy bags, to find our friends already dressed for dinner. 
We were to dine out ata neighboring squire’s house. 
There was astonishment at our big bags, while our 
friends had but one or two grouse. There was no time 
for explanation till after dinner, when we had to tell our 
story, and as we accurately described the place of the 
battue, more than one person was astonished. We had 
overstepped the territorial bounds, and got into the lands 
of the giver of the dinner party, and the grouse we had 
shot were his, and those our friends had scared with their 
long range unsuccessful firing. 

What splendid cock-shooting we had in these same bogs 
near the woods in early winter, when woodcock, having 
spent their nights in the well-sheltered woods, came out 
to bask in the sunshine in the rough hillocks of the ad- 
joining bog. How picturesque the sight! The long line 
of beaters, each man clad in the peculiar dress of the 
country—tall hat, tail coat, knee breeches, many men 
bare-footed—the gunners interpersed among the beaters, 
the air resounding with the merry ‘‘Hi cock! Hi cock!’’ 
then the excited ‘‘Well done, your Honor!’ as the heavy 
woodcock was cut down, as a result of the well-directed 
aim. 
Speaking of the ‘‘well-directed aim’’ reminds me of a 
day’s cock-shooting with the Squire. He had kept his 
best shooting for me—a great mark of favor. We were 
walking; beside a thick hedge. he on one side, I on the 

her, through which we could not see, keeping in line as 

t we,could. _A cock got up in front of the squire. I 


could not explain why, but I fired in the supposed direc- 
tion of the bird. Just as the squire was about to bring 
the gun to his shoulder, I had, to his utter astonishment, 
“cut down’’ the cock. Without seeing the quarry, I had 
‘wiped his eye,’ and alas! Ihad made a life-long enemy. 
His face, showing just indignation, cannot be described, 
as he handed me my cock when we met. 

Memories of duck-shooting on the Shannon, near Clon- 
macnoise, will linger long in my mind. Notonly wasthe 
sport good, but the picturesqueness of the scene, with its 
historic surroundings, round tower and Irish cross, on the 
banks of Ireland’s grandest river, the Shannon, with 
perhaps the most brilliant of setting suns, added greatly 
tothe charm. The caretaker of the sacred grounds of 
Clonmacnoise, the renowned Keeran Molloy, was the 
keeper of the chieftain’s duck-shooting equipment, punt 
and swivel gun, small boat and paddles. The party of 
four gunners was divided equally in punt and small boat. 
one gunner working the swivel gun, the other with shot- 
guns ready to pick up wourded duck, or to shoot a stray 
snipe from the marshes close by, after the swivel gun 
had done its work. Keeran had the post of honor, as 
steersman of the punt. No Micmac Indian ever used 
more skill—the straining of eye and ear, the creeping 
from cover to cover, the careful observation of wind and 
sunshine—in the still hunting of caribou, than did 
Keeran Molloy in steering the punt on to the quarry, the 
long string of ducks, mallard and teal, with an occasional 
sheldrake and diver from the distant sea, as they rode 
ge Pg the rippling waters of the Shannon; the small 

oat, with its occupants, keeping at a respectful distance. 
Through bullrushes and sedge grass we move up wind, 
carefully avoiding all noise, nor does the gunner in 
charge of the swivel gun use less skill. With eye and 
ear he is on the lookout for the supreme moment, when 
the scouts of the party of ducks, having given the alarm, 
the flock rises simultaneously from the water, and now is 
the time for the discharge of double B shot into “‘the 
brown” of the flock. Ducks fall in numbers; gunners 
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Nos. 1 and 2 seize their small shotguns, gunners 3 and 4 
paddle up with rapid strokes, and a battue succeeds, only 
to end when all wounded birds have been accounted for. 
Often we have brought to bag fifteen or twenty ducks 
as the general result of one such battue. We can now 
stretch our legs, hitherto cramped in the confined space 
afforded by punt or boat, and before starting for another 
such battue further up or down the river, you may well 
turn and gaze on the sun, now sinking behind the round 
tower of Cloninacnoise. Later on, when you return to 
your quarters at the Doon and lay the spoils before the 
admiring inmates of that hospitable house, you must 
acknowledge that you have had a good day’s sport, and 
that “‘life is indeed worth living.”’ Mic Mac. 


TWO TALES OF THE ROAD. 


In one of my previous communications I referred to a 
rather thrilling night ride which I had or the occasion of 
a certain trip to the post-office for the camp mail. The 
incident has suggested a day ride which I had on a cer- 
tain occasion, and which, while wanting in those partic- 
ular features which always give to night adventures a 
peculiar creepy charm, is yet | think of sufficient interest 
to deserve recounting in this connection. 

Before touching upon this incident. however, I want to 
relate a peculiar experience which I had one day while 
trout fishing, which illustrates better than anything I 
ever heard, a type of unconventionalism quite peculiar to 
a certain class and certain localities in the far West. I 
was, on the occasion in question, fishing in a park or 


open piece of ground about three miles down the valley . 


from our camp,with my mule feeding and slowly follow- 
ing along after me. I had a few days before lost a par- 
ticularly fine trout ina pool at the lower end of this park, 
and so absorbed did I become in planning just how I was 
to get him this time, and in making estimates as to his 
length and weight, that I quite forgot about my mule. 
Indeed it was not until I had hooked and, after quite a 
hard fight, landed the trout in question,that I thought to 
look after my mule, and then t noticed that a man was 
walking toward her from the road, where stood another 
man, evidently the first one’s partner, silently watching 
his operations. There was no mistaking this fellow’s 
purpose, I thought, and having no desire to part with my 
mule just then, I immediately started back toward her. 
I concluded quite naturally that neither of the men had 
seen me, and thought that as soon as they observed my 
presence they would give over their evident designs upon 
= animal. 

felt almost sure after a little that the fellow must 


have seen me, but as he kept steadily on his way, I at 
— shouted to him: “Stranger, that mule belongs 
O me.”’ 

To my surprise, however, he did not hesitate in even 
the slightest degree, and then to my unutterable as- 
tonishment, he replied in the most nonchalent matter of 
fact way possible: ‘‘Wall, I reckon I’ll have to use her a 


. little bit.’ 


The cool assurance and audacity of the fellow nearly 
took my breath away, but I managed to say to him: 
‘But you can’t use her, she belongs to me, and I want 
her myself.”’ 

“I reckon I’ll have to use her just the same,’’ came the 
reply in that same tone of cool unconcerned assurance, 
and the fellow kept right along on his way. I had on 
that day a short, light overcoat, which gave me a rather 
dudish appearance, and doubtless disposed the bold fel- 
low now quite near me to believe that I was a tenderfoot 
without the nerve or means with which to protect my 
property. In one of my overcoat pockets, however, there 
reposed a Smith & Wesson 44, which I could use with 
about as much facility as the average man, and I sud- 
denly determined upon a plan through which I hoped to 
continue in the possession of my mule. 

We approached the animal from nearly opposite direc- 
tions, and aimost at the same moment, aud just as his 
hand reached out to grasp the bridle rein near the bit, I 
showed my gun full cocked and with finger on the trigger 
under the mule’s neck. saying at the same time in a quiet 
tone of voice: ‘Stranger, that mule belongs to me.’’ 

I had the drop on him dead to rights, a fact which he 
was very quick to recognize, and in the same quiet voice 
as before, he said as he looked into the dark, ominous 
muzzle which yawned before him: ‘‘That settles it.”’ 

Then he turned about and wa'ked back to the roa |, 
never once turning his head to look in my direction. 
When he reached the road he picked up his pack, and he 
and his partner resumed their way, apparently as uncon- 
cerned as though they had been merely chatting with a 
friend, and not trying to rob a stranger of his mule. It 
was the coolest, boldest bit of audacity that I evr wit- 
nessed, and for some moments I was undecided whether 
to be angry or amused at the incident. Its humorous as- 
pects, however, appealed to me so strongly that my anger 
cooled quite rapidly, and many times during the balance 
of the day did I find my. face wreathed in involuntary 
smiles as I recalled the beautiful nerve of the fellow who 
‘reckoned he’d have to use my mule.” 

There was nothing amusing, however, about the other 
experience which I referred to in the beginning of this 
article, and while no hostile demonstrations were openly 
made against me, yet I never had theslightest doubt that 
a man meditated my death, and but for my wariness and 
the fortunate appearance of another man, would doubt- 
less have attempted, and probably succeeded, in carrying 
out his fell purpose. It was on the occasion of a visit to 
Georgetown, where I had been sent by the manager to 
get $5,000 cash, which was needed for a special purpose. 

I was accompanied by a fellow named Martin, who, to- 
gether with another man, had a contract for buildinga - 
tramway for the company, and whose mission, like 
mine, was for the purpose of securing money. He had 
completed part of his centract, and had received a check 
from the company, with the proceeds of which he ex- 
pected to pay the wages of the men employed by him and 
other expenses incident to their contract. The fellow 
came of a very respectable family, but he was a hard 
character himself, and it was freely prophesied by those 
who knew him best, that he was sure to become involved 
in some sort of trouble before the completion of his con- 
tract. He was ordinarily, however, a clever sort of a fel- 
low, and proved to be a very pleasant conpanion on the 
way over, the prospect of soon getting hold of a good, 
big sum of money, doubtless having upon him the same 
effect which it has upon humanity in general. 

We reached Georgetown rather late in the afternoon, 
but while the bank was still open, we decided to postpone 
our return until the following day, both on our horses’ 
account, and because darkness would surely have over- 
taken us before we could have covered half the journey, 
and a night ride over a rough mountain trail is not the 
pleasantest,sort of experience imaginable. I lost track of 
Martin shortly after our arrival, and as I had a personal 
letter from the manager to one of the officers of the bank, 
who made himself very agreeable to me, I didn’t think 
much about him during the evening or speculate as to his 
whereabouts. When I came to retire, however, I 
thought it a little strange that I had seen nothing of him 
during the evening, and finally decided that he had been 
indulging in a little time, a weakness quite common to 
the rough western spirits,when first visiting a town after 
an absence of several weeks or months sometimes,’ in 
asmall mining camp. The next morning after break- 
fast, as Martin had not shown up, I decided to repair to 
the bank, secure my money, and, if after a reasonable 
time he failed to appear, to start on my return journey. 
After a short delay at the bank I obtained my money, and 
just’ as I reached the street, who should I encounter but 
Martin. That he had spent the night in a wild debauch 
was very evident to me from the first glimpse which I 
caught of his haggard face. His eyes were bloodshot, 
and withal there was a look of the most profound dejec- 
tion upon his face. 4 

‘“Well, where on earth have you been, Martin?’’ I asked 
after a moment’s survey of him. d 

“I’ve been makin a night of it,’’ he replied in a hoarse 
voice, and then he gloomily added:. ‘I drew my money 
yesterday and lost every cent of it last night at faro.”’ 

I was too surprised and disgusted at first to say any- 
thing, but in a moment I said: “‘Well, you are a fool.”’ 

“‘T know it,’’ he laconically replied, and then after eye- 
ing me intently for a moment, he added: ‘“You’ve gota 
lot of money with you now; lend me some of it and I'll 
go and win back the money I lost.”’ 

‘In the first place, I haven’t got much money,” I re- 
plied, determined to deceive him if possible with refer- 
ence to the amount which I had with me, ‘‘and in the 
second place, if I had ever so much, I wouldn’t let you. 
have any, for it would be simply throwing it away.” 

There was an angry and desperate look in his eyes as I 
finished, for he realized that the hope which he had en- 
tertained of getting back the money which he had lost 

and saving himself from disgrace was not to be realized. 

For a moment he glared at me angrily, and then said in 
a low and rather threatening tone of voice: ““You’ve got 
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a lot of money, I know, and can let me have some just as 
well as not. Come, don’t be foolish, now; let me have 
it, and I’ll make it all right witn H. (the manager) when 
I get back to camp.”’ 

I was obdurate, however, and when in a moment 
Martin began cursing me violently for my meanness, I 
turned on my heel andleft him. Hastening to where my 
horse was stabled, I ordered him saddled, and in a few 
moments was on my way back to camp. I had gone 
four or five miles, I should think, when the sound of a 
fast galloping horse on the road behind me came to my 
ears. The very first hoof-beats sent a thrill of apprehen- 
sion over me, for I seemed to realize alm st intuitively 
that the new comer was none other than Martin, and 
such it proved to be. : 

‘“‘What is the scheme now,” I asked myself, witha 
nervous start, for when I recalled his great anger at our 
recent parting, and the desperate frame of mind he 
seemed to be in, his evident desire to overtake me now 
seemed to presage trouble of some sort for me. The 
horse’s foam fiecked-breast, dripping flanks and fast heav- 
ing sides, told the story of the hard ride which Martin 
had made, and I thought that I knew him well enough 
to know that he had not done it without some clearly de- 
fined object in view. I kept my eye upon him as he ap- 

a and as he drew near to me, it was very ap- 
parent that his feelings toward me had undergone a great 
change since our recent parting. He very contritel 
begged my on for his lay of anger and the hars 
language which he had used toward me, but pleaded in 
extenuation that he had felt so desperate at the loss of 
his money, and the disgrace and trouble that were certain 
te follow, that he scarcely knew what he said or did. ‘‘I 
did perfectly right in refusing him the money,” he said. 
“and he only hoped that I wouldn’t feel angry at him for 
the manner in which he had acted.”” Of course I couldn‘t 
fail to md io such a frank acknowledgment of 
wrong as this, and I assured him that I treasured up no 
hard feelings against him for what he had said to me, 
but at the same time I could not disabuse my mind of 
acertain vague suspicion which I entertained concern- 
ing him. From what I had heard and knew of the man, 
I found myself very st ly disposed to doubt his pro- 
fession of repentance, and to see in them merely a cloak 
for concealing his real designs toward me. As to what 
they were there was of course little doubt; for if he was 
actuated by any sinister purpose whatever, it was un- 
ouestionably robbery. 

I hurriedly ran the situation over in my mind, and fig- 
ured it out about thus wise: That after having squandered’ 
the money due on his contract, he would hardly dare re- 
turn to camp and face the anger of his partner—a fellow 
that would bear mighty little trifling with—and their 
employees to whom th: re were due several weeks’ wages; 
that having decided to seek other pastures, he had de- 
termined to away as well heeled as possible, and 
knowing that I had a considerable sum of money about 
me, he had decided to try and despoil me of it. That he 
would not hesitate to shoot me if it became necessary to 
the success of his scheme, I hadn’t the slightest doubt, 
and as I considered the many miles of dreary mountain 
road and trail ahead, where, despite the utmost precau- 
tion on my part, undoubted opportunities would be given 
him for carrying out his purpose, a feeling of despair and 
terror came over me. 

My first impulse was to turn about’and return to 
Georgetown, but thinking that this would probably pre- 
cipitate a hostile demonstration on his part, I decided to 
wait a while in the hope that I would meet some one on 
the road whom I would make ecquainted with my fears 
and ask to be permitted to return with him. And 
thus we rode side by side for several miles, he mourning 
te loss of his money and formulating no end of good 
resolutions for the future, while I watched with con- 
stantly increasing anxiety for the sight of some friendly 
traveler. None appeared, however, and when at length 
we approached the spot where the trail we were to follow 
led from ,the main road, I could with difficulty control 
my agitation for I knew that it probably would be some- 
where on this trai] that he would seek to put his malign 
purpose into execution. It was a lonely, rugged trail, 
travelel by few people, just the spot one would seek for 
the commission of a dark deed, and, glancing at Martin’s 
face, I fancied that I could detect in his eyes the gleam 
of sinister anticipation. 

One thing I had decided upon, and that was under no 
circumstances would I Jead on trail, which I had no 
doubt he would endeavor to have me do, as it would give 
him just the opportunity he wanted, provided he had de- 
signs upon me. If he declined to lead himself, it would 
be ample confirmation of all my suspicions. In a mo- 
ment more we drew up before the entrance to the trail, 
and almost simultaneously brought our horses to a 
standstill. , 

““Go on,” he said, quietly, indicating by a motion of 
his hand that I wasto lead. i 

“Go on, yourself,”’ I replied in as quiet and uncon- 
cerned a voice as I wasable to command, although it 
struck me right away that it sounded strangely unnat- 
ural. Martin was not slow to notice it, and as he glanced 
at me, I think he must have suspected my reason for 
not wishing to lead. : ; 

For a moment he eyed me with a scowling visage, and 
then with the suggestion of a sardonic leer upon his face, 
he asked in a mocking tone: ‘‘Pray, what is your reason 
for not wishing to lead?” ; 

“T have no particular reason,”’ I answered, uneasily, for 
there was an ugly threatening look to his face, ‘‘only 
that I prefer to have you.” : ; 

“Oh, you do. eh?” he answered, in the same mocking 
tone, but there was to it now a ring of anger, suggestive 
of a realization of balked hopes. 

Then for a moment we sat there eyeing one another, a 
flush of anger slowly deepening on his face,while with me 
the feeling rapidly developed into a conviction that each 
succeeding moment would see him reach for his revolver 
and make an attempt on my life. I had some time before 
quietly loosened my revolver in the holster, so that I 
could use it quickly in case of emergency, and the pro- 
truding handle and = right hand resting carelessly on 
the pommel of my dle only a few inches away, told 
Martin’s experienced eye that in case of a break I was 
very liable to get into action quicker than he. 

I don’t know how long it would have been before hos- 
tilities would have begun, but just at that instant the 


sound of hoofs}came to our ears, and ‘in*another;moment 
there appeared around the shoulder of the mountain on 
the main ‘road a“man’ whom: recognized as George 
O’Connor, a resident of Georgetown, and who had visited 
our camp on one or two occasions. If I could have named 
any particular person whom I should have wanted to ap- 
pear on the scene at that critical moment it would have 


undoubtedly been George O’Connor. He was a great big 


fellow with the thews of an ox and courage of a lion—he ~ 


was subsequently, for a number of years, city marshal of 
Leadville—and as my eyes rested upon him a great wave 
of joy and thankfulness rushed over me. Martin’s dis- 
comfiture was so complete that for several moments he 
stared at O’Connor in a foolish, helpless sort of a way, 
and then realizing that his game was up, he struck the 
spurs into his horse and started onto the trail, remarking 
to me at the same time, in a tone of mock politeness: 
“Since it is your wish, why I'll go ahead;’’ and he went 
on without waiting for me. 

When O'Connor came up I explained the matter to 
him, and he agreed with me that there was little doubt 
that Martin intended to do away with me and then rob 
me. At his suggestion I returned with him to George- 
town, and on the following day he accompanied me back 
tocamp. We found on our arrival there that Martin 
had not shown up, as we suspected, and indeed he never 
did, much to the disgust of his partner and their em- 
ployees. 

The manager was a little nervous because of my failure 
to turn up the day before,as it was expected I would, and 
he had, he said, a presentiment that it was occasioned by 
trouble of some kind with Martin. As I finished, he re- 
marked with a laugh that O'Connor had a happy faculty 
of turning up just when he was wante(, and then told a 
thrilling story of how he once rescued him (the manager) 
from a very perilous position, which I may possibly at 
some future time give to the Forest and Stream. 

SANCHO. 


THE SUNNY SOUTH.—VIII. 





NINE DAYS IN THE FORTUNATE ISLES. 


CuicaaGo, Ill., March 20.—History recounts that less 
than one hundred years ago a large slice of the country 
in the Mississippi valley, not far from Memphis, sunk 
from sight, and became the bottom vf an inland sea, 
which sea was afterwards run fcr the accomodation of 
ducks, geese, and other wild fowl. I have no doubt 
whatever, that after a while some more of this country 
will sink, ani leave Memphis alone standing above the 
surface of the surrounding country the perfect realization 
of the imaginary lani known as the Fortunate Isles, 
which we read about in the poetry books. Indeed I am not 
sure that the title may not apply to Mempnis in advance, 
for already it is a spot fortunate to visit for one who isa 
lover of the sports of the field. Certainly I was very well 
content to be situated at Memphis with nine good. long, 

lorii us autumn days on my hands between my Louis- 
lana and Texas trips. 

I do not recollect that I went out hunting more than 
three different days, but I could have gone every day, 
and when one is conscious of a to do a thing, he isn’t 
always so particular about actually doing it. We would 
all round up early in the day at Tom Divine’s office, and 
tell shooting stories and make plans and discuss shooting 
localities ani keep Tom Divine from transacting a day s 
business. Then we would go out and eat something and 
come back and ilo it all over again. The first quail hunt 
that actually materialized. out of all our threatening, 
was one which Mr. W. F. Allen and I had together. We 
took his black pointer, Jess, and Mr. Sim’s setter, Jim, 


both very good field dogs, and I am pleased to say, not’ 


field trial winners, which latter I carefully avoid when- 
ever possible. And rode out one glorious morning six or 
eight miles into the rough hill country near the once 
celebrated, but now dilapidated village of Raleigh. The 
modern part of Raleigh consists of some mineral springs 
and a fine hotel, an electric road connecting the same 
with Memphis. The ancient part, which is older than 
Memphis itself, is represented by a few weather-beaten 
buildings, which speak appea:ingly of the past. All 
around the little village are forests and fields, cotton 
patches, briar thickets, sorghum grounds, everything 
necessary for a perfect quail country. The sun had not 
become warm when Mr. Allen and I delivered our horse 
and buggy into the hands of a colored man we picked up, 
with the instructions that he drive around to a farm 
house, about three miles distant, meeting us there in 
time for lunch, after we had hunted across the inter- 
vening fields, 
THE NEGRO IN SPORT. 


The negro makes a large factor in the field sports of the 
South. In the North we do our own camp work, team. 
driving, etc., toa large extent, and when you speak of 
this to a Southern sportsman it always causes surprise. 
The Southern idea of comfort in camp means a large 
tent, abundant camp furniture and two or three servants 
to do the work—an idea which certainly grows upon one, 
and which one is not disposed to cal! a bad one after he has 
gained acquaintance with it. The negro, too, is the 
general errand boy of the South, and there is one of him 
always present whichever way you look, either in the 
city orin the country. In the North if you want your 
team taken around three or four miles through the 
country, you may or may not be able to get a farmer’s 
boy to do it, and usually you compromise by letting one 
of your own party do it. In the South you simply hail 
the first negro, and the negro doesn’t ask any questions, 
and doesn’t say anything about any pay. A good deal 
of the time he doesn’t get any pay, but he has put in the 
time just the same, and feels just as happy. The Southern 
men say that if you go to putting exact values upon the 
services of the colored population, and thanking them for 
what they do, and treating them as if you were under 
obligations to them, you spoil them so that you can’t 
get along with them at all. I don’t know anything 
about the theory of these things, and do not wish to in- 
volve the constitution of the United States in any serious 
argument, but I know that practically the two races get 
along better and more pleasantly in the South than they 
do in the North, and they bothseem to be about as happy 
as they do in this country. If I could have one of the 
most sincere wishes of my heart gratified, I would export 


about four thirds of all the Chicago city negroes, and I 
wouldn’t send them to Liberia either. e don’t under- 
stand them here, and we are not good enough for them. 
I would like to have them all have a liberal education 
among people who are on to them. 


THE OFFNESS OF AN OFF DAY. 


Well, anyhow, our negro man got around to the farm 
house all right, and was asleep on the sunny bank wken 
we got there about the middle of theday. Then we 
sent the horse and buggy on over to another plantation 
where we rounded up in the evening, and that was the 
end of the negro. I can’t just figure out where he laid 
up very much money at it, for I don’t remember that 
either of us ever gave him anything before his disap- 

rance. I simply give this incident in its bald simplic- 
ity to show the difference between the ways of the North 
and those of the South. I onrene that Mr. Allen will 
give him a sack of meal some day or something of that 
sort if his future services as a driver should r a value 
of that magnitude. I don’t understand just how they do 
fix these fine up. 

As to the day’s hunt, I prefer for personal reasons to 
draw a veil over it. When a fellow is ns in 
shape, and doing what is pretty well for him, he doesn’t 
mind going into details a little and talking about the 
waeeias Sones the swift right and left and the little 
puffs of brown feathers that always, at the crack of the 
newspaper gun, or nearly always anyhow, fly forth upon 
the crisp morning air. If I had been quite alone and had 
shot as poorly as I did that day, it might have been differ- 
ent in the telling, but as it is, a certain regard for Mr. Allen 
leads me to keep a mite closer to the truth. We found 
plenty of birds—a dozen or two of bevies—and the dogs 
did beautifully, but when it came to the swift right and 
left business I didn’t see so many puffs of brown feathers 
on the crisp morning air that morning as I would have 
been pleased to note. I don’t believe in the unbridled 
slaughter of game, but I would have given a good deal to 
have had the double snaffle and curb off my gun for 
about one hour that day, and I wouldn’t have donea 
thing to them but kill a basketful in — revenge. As 
it was I didn’t get quite a basketful. r. Allen is a large 
man, and a mighty polite man all through, and a v 
fine shot. He gave me all the chances, but. I think it 
must have caused him pain to see me shoot the way I 
did, unless he was interested in it from a statistical or 
scientific standpoint, wishing to discover how badly a 
man really can shoot sometimes. Usually I can killa 
bird once in a while, but this day I couldn’t have killed 
a mess for supper if I had worked all day. I had a per- 
fect gun, a load, and besides, I don’t think the gun 
and load make “= much difference anyhow if you point 
the gun right. I didn’t have any headache, wasn’t sick, 
didn’t have any excuse atall. I just couldn’t shoot. 
Mr. Allen could, and so_ between us, or between him, we 
got a good little bag, twenty-seven or thirty-seven, or 
paewews around there. I don’t like to talk about that 

unt. 


‘““THE CEDARS’’ REVISITED. 


The next day I went out quail shooting from Memphis. 
I was under ene of iby Bennett, who thought it 
would be a good thing for him to go and live a while at 
his other place, that delightful country house, the 
Cedars, which I have before now mentioned in these 
columns. The Cedars is owned by Mr. Edmund Orgill, 
but Irby Bennett goes out there and lives whenever. he 
feels like it. When we went out last summer, Mr. Orgill 
was absent in England, but this time we were fortunate, 
for it was Mr. Orgill himself who drove the drag up to 
the railway station when we got off for the Cedars. I 
know I ought not to say such specific things under such 
circumstances, but really I couldn’t help thinking, as Mr. 
Orgill drove up that day, that I had never in all my life 
seen a heartier or more sportsmanlike figure. The years 
have never harmed him, and I hope ner never may. 
Tall, large and robust, he would do for a type of the 
sportsman, and his beautiful place, the Cedars, is a typi- 
cal sportsman’s home. Mr. Orgill is of English birth, 
though of long residence in this country, and he has all 
his native love for sport acceutuated S long develop- 
ment in a country where the practice of — is 80 easy 
as not always to be appreciated. His love for the 
thoroughbred animal is wis a ent, and he will have 
no other kind about him. e had this time the addi- 
tional pleasure of his company on our voyages around 
among the beagles, the fox terriers, the horses, etc. If 
Mr. - isn’t a happy man he ought to be ashamed of 
himself, but I reckon he is, anyhow he looks like it and 
acts like it. He didn’t even seem to care when Irby Ben- 
nett announced that he had come out to stay awhile, and 
was going to depopulate the covers of the Cedars of all 
their quail. I expect he knew Irby couldn’t depopulate 
anything. 

ANOTHER MAN OFF. 


Along about 3 or 3 e’clock in the afternoon we got into 
our shooting clothes, Mr. Will Orgill and Irby Bennett 
and I, and started out to see what we could find. We 
had the pointer Rake with us, which thesame might be a 
field trial dog, but was none the less a rattling good meat 
dog, as he proceeded to show to our entireffsatisfaction, 
finding us six bevies before dusk, and showing as hand- 
some work as any man ever saw. Of course, it was all a 
joke about our wanting to depopulate any quail covers 
here on the Cedars, and we only took a couple of birds 
from each bevy, never going wore than three-quarters of 
a mile from the house. I wish it distinctly understood, 
however, that such depopulating as was done, was done 
at first by Mr. Will Orgill and myself. Talk about my 
shooting badly when I was out with Mr. Allen, it was 
nothing tothe way Irby Bennett shot that day. I shot 
war badly, it is true, but nohody ever did shoot as badly 
as Irby Bennett did. You know he is the Southern agent 
of the Winchester Repeating Arms Co., arid at the trap is 
a hummer, but he was trying to shoot one of the full 
choked Winchester shot guns on quail, a new gun he had 
just received. At his fourteenth or sixteenth shot, or 
somewhere along in there, maybe it was nine or seven, he 
hadn’t scored a bird yet, and Mr. Will Orgill and I were 
having more fun guying him than in shooting ourselves. 
“I can’t hit a flock on the ground,” he said, “and I might 
as well quit. This is my off day.’’ Then I offered to 


trade guns with him, giving him my cylinder for his 
choke bore, and in desperation he did this. As luck 
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would have it, the next rise we had was a bevy that got 
up wild in acorn field about forty yards from us. The 
others did not shoot, but just for fun I turned the pum 
gun loose at a bird on the out edge of the bevy, an 
killed it stone dead ata distance of fifty-five or sixty 
yards. It seemed so small at that distance I could hardly 
see it over the gun. 

“Well,” said Irby, “that’s the furthest I ever saw a 
uail killed in my life.” (Nor did I ever see one killed so 
‘ar. 

“It’s that kind of a gun,” I told him calmly. ‘You 
don’t know how to shoot it, that’s all.” And really I got 
the next bird I shot at with it, too, it happening to be 
a vety long shot. 

“That settles it,” said Irby, ‘that’s the gun for you. 
This un’s good enough for me.”’ And he stuck to the 
cylinder and killed his four straight with it, very band- 
somely. So we had a nice little shoot, and spreading out 
the fat, brown birds nicely on a platter, fifteen I believe 
we had, we took them proudly in to Mr. Orgill to show 
him what nice Choronghbrel uail he raised. And Mr. 
Orgill told us that if we would come again when it was 
not so extremely dry,he would take us out for a run with 
his beagles, which pleasure I don’t doubt Irby Bennett 
will some day have, for if he takes a notion to go out to 
the Cedars and live for a while, he surely will go. 

MR. BENNETT AND THE PINK TEA. 


While I am talking about Irby Bennett I might as well 
give all the facts about him, and not cover anything up. 
You see, Irby is a red-hot society man. At the hour of 
twelve each day he changes his hat and clothes, and 
when the hour of six strikes he promptly gets into even- 
ing clothes, no matter where he is. These habits make 
him of value at all the social functions of his city, of 
which there are a graat many, for Memphis is nothing if 
not advanced. Well, anyhow, Irby was invited to a 

ink tea, or something of that sort, just at the time Tom 

ivine and I wanted him to go out quail shooting with 
us. We ware going down to Batesville, Mississippi, on an 
early morning train, and Irby had promised to go along, 
till this pink tea came up, set for the day of the hunt. 
Irby said he couldn’t jump the pink tea without getting 
a divorce, but we told him that, while we hated to see as 
nice a home as his broken up, we couldn’t let him off 
from the hunt. We reasoned with him all the afternoon, 
and finally he gave in and said he would go with us. It 
was a case of love and duty, an love won, at least tem- 
porarily. But though Irby said when he left us that he 
was going after a lawyer to see about a release from the 
engagement, he never came back. At the depot the fol- 
lowing morning he was absent. So Tom Divine and I 
went on without him, and left him to his pink tea. 
Therefore, when we got ‘back we called him no longer 
Irby Bennett but “I. Willy Bennett,” neither would we 
let him eat any of the birds we sent up to his house. This 
stern justice I hope will be noted by all readers who hesi- 
+g eee a quail hunt and a social occasion such as 

e above. 


rR A QUAIL SHOOT AT BATESVILLE. 


But I suppose a great many people will want to know 
about the trip Mr. Divine and myself had to Batesville, 
how many birds we killed, how many were left, etc. In 
deference to these, I will dignify our little sortie with a 
description. We got to Batesville about noon, for the 
distance is only about fifty or sixty miles from Memphis. 
We struck a freight train which had deliberate habits. 
As we had to be ak at Memphis the next morning, this 
left us only half a day for our shoot. We —— got 
a couple of saddle horses and a small boy, who rode be- 
hind one of the saddles and filled the responsible position 
of marker and horse-holder in general. The country I 
found to be just rolling enough to be a good quail 
country, and not so broken as to make it hard to mark 
the bevies down. There was the usual variety of cotton, 
corn, sedge and thicket, and as usual, the entire country 
was full of quail. We rode along slowly over the fields, 
and the dogs did most of the work, though it was no 
work at all for them to find birds, and indeed we got a 
nice double point on a fine bevy by the roadside, hardly a 
half mile out from town. (We had Mr. Allen’s Jess and 
Mr. Sim’s setter Jim out again, and as usual they did 
very handsome work.) We started in all, twelve big full 
bevies during our short hunt that evening, and picked up 
a very nice Tittle bag before dusk, hardly haying walked 
200 yards the whole afternoon. This horseback method 
is the commonest form of quail shooting in the South, 
and it has very much in its favor. In the North it is 
rare asa form of sport, for many reasons. The hunter 
who goes after quail on foot in the fresh autumn weather 
of the North, might be ver giad to crawl aboard a horse 
before he had walked all day in the warm air of the 
average quail shooting day of this region, where the 
horse is held a part of the equipment. ith the horse, 
he is able to thoroughly enjoy every moment of his out- 
ing. Our shoot was in late November, vet part of the 
time we were obliged to shoot in the lightest possible 
dress, it was so warm. : 

Batesville I should call one of the really great quail 
countries, and of course it is not so much shot over as the 
ground immediately about the big city of Memphis. All 
that region is still full of quail and I hope it will always 
remain so, as indeed it always will if the present objec- 
tion to market shooting is always left valid. At Batesville 
we found some posted land, and I think that had not Mr. 
Divine been acquainted there, we might have had more 
trouble on that head. The country was very dry, and 
the chief objection to shooters seemed to be the fear of 
fire from gun wads. In such heavy, dry cover, it would 
take but a few moments for a fire to = out a farm, 
and a shooter careless with a match might start a fire, 
though, I think, the modern wad could hardly be held 
an element of danger such as the newspaper wadding of 
the negro hunter. A stranger going into that country to 
shoot might have a little trouble in getting In over some 
of the best grounds, but once certified to by the right men, 
he would be received with the utmost courtesy. Indeed, 
I saw nothing but the best pussible exemplification of 
this disposition at any time or any place, with one excep- 
tion, which occurred in Texas, and that. not at the hands 
of a native Southerner. I am sincere in my admiration 
of the Southern eportemanship, and believe that the bet- 
ter and more gracious principles of sport are understood 
and practiced there as no where else injthis country. Be- 
yond doubt it is true that the ‘game, h is not so com- 
mon there as in the North, unless it be true that my ex- 


periences‘an"inquiries fell "among exceptional surround- 
ings. I'heard‘so‘little;bragging’a bout, big bags, of killing 
all the birds of a bevy, of being a’successfal bird butcher, 
in short—and saw so much of’an easier way of looking at 
the pleasures of the field. I have some acquaintances 
here in Chicago, who never fail !to tell me,with expan- 
sion of the chest,how much game‘they kille1 at such and 
such a time, how many hundred pounds of fish they have 
taken. No doubt they feel they have done well and as a 
sportsman should, and no doubt. too, the desire to crowd 
the limit isa very human one. But I cannot help think- 
ing they would lose much of their inspiration and change 
many of their habits if they were thrown for a time in 
associations with their brethren of the lower half of the 
country, where the game has been kept abundant in 
spite of the march of the years. Of course, the vondi- 
tions for the increase of game are far more favorable in 
the South than in the North, but I cannot think the 
greater abundance is due to these natural conditions alone, 
and I believe it a fair statement to say that the members 
of the craft who live north of the Ohio can not be 
harmed. and might be benefitted by a study of the condi- 
_ that obtain in the sportmanship of the Southern 
side. 

My Batesville trip was the last shoot I had about Mem- 
phis, and all too soon I found my nine days gone and was 
saying good-bye to my Memphis friends, then to take 
train for New Orleans. At that.city I was to meet still 
another party of friends and start for the coast country 
of Texas to see something more of this big land of 
America, and incidentally to get tangled up with the 
ducks of the Gulf country. E. Houau. 





Blatural History. 
The Washington Beaver. 


The shipment of about a dozen beaver brought on last 
winter from the Yellowstone National Park to the Na- 
tional Zoological Park in Washington. reached there in 
good order, and the animals appear to be doing well and 
to be taking kindly to their new surroundin They 
have dug long bank holes in the ground bordering the 
stream which is their home, have built three dams on 
this creek, and are now engaged in the construction of a 
house. There is every Ss that they will breed 
this season, and if they 
be established in the Zoological Park. 

As yet they are not sufficiently at home to continue 
their work during the day, but there is no doubt that 
after a time they will become so accustomed to their new 
surroundings and to the presence of spectators, that they 
will be seen at werk feeding and at play during the day- 
light hours, at least in the morning and at evening. It 
is certain that at some points in the Yellowstone National 
Park the beaver have become so tame that they are 
often seen in the daytime. 

The success which attended the capture, transportation 
and turning out of these beaver is verv gratifying, and 
this success is due entirely to the interest, energy and 
good judgment of Mr. Elwood Hofer, in whose hands the 
matter has been from the beginning. 





A Jaguar in New Mexico. 


The une of the jaguar is usually given as north to the 
Rio Grande, or a short distance beyond it into Texas. 
Instances are recorded of its having occurred as far north 
as the Medina River in that State, but it is usually re- 
garded as rare in Texas, though southward its range ex- 
tenus as far as Patagonia. We recall no instance of its 
occurrence in Northern Texas, and are inclined to think 
that the capture menticned below, if authentic, is the 
most northerly record for this species. We should be 
glad to receive from any of our readers who may have 
information bearing on this subject, notes on the jaguer 
or its range. 

Mr. Herbert Brown sends us the following account, 
taken from the Prescott, Arizona, Courier:—Some weeks 
ago, Peter White, a hunter of some celebrity, better 
known as ‘‘Bear Sign Pete,’’ was hunting in the vicinity 
of Willow Springs, in this county, and it came to his 
knowledge that some animal had been killing full grown 
cattle in the neighborhood; something unusual, as the 
mountain lion usually confines his depredations to colts 
and calves. Proceeding with his dog and gun to the 
locality, White found eight carcasses of cattle, one of 
them apparently recently killed; the head was severed 
from each carcass, almost as clean as if done with an axe. 
Proceeding from this point up into the rocks near by, he 
found a freshly killed and partly devoured calf. About 
this time his dogs dashed around excitedly as if on a fresh 
trail and he was almost deafened by astrange and terrible 
roar, a deep sound of P pu.”’ Simultaneously he 
looked in the direction of the sound and threw his Win- 
chester to his shoulder, and none too soon, for dashing 
toward him came a great panther-like animal, which 
rolled almost against him as the smoke cleared from 
two rapid shots from his rifle. Both shots took effect, 
and the animal’s brains were entirely torn out by the 
bullets. In his twenty-one years’ experience as a hunter, 
White had never seen an animal like the one before him. 
It was a heavy-set, short-legged, broad-jawed animal, 
weighing about 250 pounds. Its four canine teeth are 
over two inches in length, are of scimeter shape, project- 
ing below the lower jaw and above the lip on either side of 
the nose on the upper jaw. The head is broader than that 
of a panther. The animal was of alight yellow color, the 
fore part of the body thickly covered with black spots and 
rosettes of spots down the sides; its long leopard-like tail 
was black ringed. The animal could not stand high, as 
its legs were short and large; its claws are more on the 
order of the talon of an eagle than those of the cat tribe. 
White brought the hide to Prescott for inspection, and 
the general verdict was that it was the hide of a leopard, 
as some of these animals are said to have been killed in’ 
Tonto Basin years back. The writer took a look at the 
hide yesterday and can say that, beyond all question, it is 
that of a jaguar, an animal which ranges from the south- 
western part of the U nited States to as far south as Brazil. 
When a boy, the writer was on the ground at the killing 
of one of these animals in the Panhandle of Texas, just 
after it had leaped from a cliff upon a deer in the ee 
below. The deer’s back and neck were both broken b 
the jaguar, which, in a few minutes, was riddled with bul- 


0 so, a good stock of beaver will 


lets by about‘ fifty men armed with rifles, who ran down 
the a and surrounded the thicket in which the jaguar 
was; the jaguar charged through the line of men at the 
first fire and almost disemboweled a dog in its death- 
agony. Asit was about dinner time, the deer killed by 
the jaguar came in very handy. The party was the 
Elgin party of state surveyors, from Waco, Texas, which 
operated in the Panhandle when Ft. Griffin was the most 
western settlement. 


Mongoliap Pheasants in Michigan. 


HOotuanpD, Micu., April 3.—The first Mongolian pheas— 
ants raised in Michigan, or at least the first | know of 
raised in the State, were liberated here last week; five 
pairs being turned out in one place. 

Two pairs were first let out last Wednesday. Brush 
was placed against a log, leaving a space underneath in 
which it was the intention to place the birds and allow 
them to come out when they pleased. A peck of wheat 
was scattered around near. But the pheasants did not 
seem to understand our plans, for as soon as I had placed 
one pair under the brush-pile they ran out and flew, the 
other pair ane from the box in which we had 
brought the birds. The last pair flew south for about 200 
yards and alighted about 100 feet apart. The others went 
north for about the same distance, coming down 300 feet 
apart. They did not fly near the ground, but at a height 
of thirty feet. 

The other three pairs were put out Tuesday in the same 
spot where the first had been liberated. e left these 
in the box, only removing a board from the front. They 
could thus get out when they wanted to, and without be- 
ing frightened. Plenty of wheat was left for them to feed 
on for a few days. We bought some wheat from the 
farmer on whose land the pheasants were liberated, and 
he will put out some each morning where they will be 
liable to find it. We think it advisable to feed the 
birds for a couple of months until they learn to find their 
own feed. 

We have kept seven here, and expect to have fifty 
young pheasants to put into the -oods in September. 

Why do not more of you sportsmen do the same as we 
are doing? In every almost town and village there are 
enough who shoot, who, if they would club together, 
could purchase a few of these birds and either turn them 
out at once or breed them asI have done. They can be 
bought in the fall at $2.50 per bird, in the spring at $5 
each, or a setting of eggs for $5. Our club will sell a few 
eggs this spring to anyone who desires to start them in 
his locality. We will not dispose of any to those who 
mean to keep the produce, as our only desire is to see 
these birds tried in as many places as possible. We do 
not doubt that they will some day be plentiful enough 
to furnish excellent sport. I should be aed to reply to all 
inquiries or give any information in my power in regard 
to pheasants or pheasant rearing. 


ARTHUR G. BAUMGARTEL. 





Early Arrivals on Long Island Sound. 


NEw ROCHELLE, N. Y., March 30.—It seems that migra- 
tory birds along the coast choose three great highways 
of migration, the Hudson and Connecticut Rivers and 
Long Island Sound. 

A great many of the birds common on the Hudson, as 

the cardinal, are very rare on the sound. I have lately 
captured several birds which are rare at this season of 
the year, having arrived some three weeks or a month 
ahead of time. On Feb. 22 I captured a purple finch 
(Carpodacus purpureus) in spring plumage. On Feb. 2 
I saw amocking bird (Mimus polyglottos) but did not 
secure it, as I had only a rifle with me. It was probably 
an escaped cage-bird. On March 23 1 shot a myrtle 
warbler (Dendroica corouata.) The warblers as a class 
do not come north until May. On March 301 gota 
ruby-crowned kinglet (Regulus calendula) which arrives 
generally with the myrtle warblers. . 





Mother Carey’s Chicken Island. 
¥ OsweEao, N. Y., April 4.—I think your readers would 
be interested in the fact that a Proscellaria pelagica, 
stormy petrel, or Mother Cary’s chicken, was killed here 
a few weeks ago. It is odd that so distinctly a salt 
water bird should have founl its way so far inland. It 
seemed in good condition and was fat. JAR. L. L. 


Starlings in Confinement. 
Edi'or Forest and Stream: . 

In a revent issue of your valuable paper I noticed an 
interesting account of a flock of starlings seen near Flat- 
bush, Long Island. , : 

This interested me greatly, as my friend and neighbor, 
B. A Overbeck, of Alleghany, Pa., has quite a flock of 
them that he keeps in a cage. The cage is about fifty 
feet long and thirty feet wide. The rear to the north and 
west is boarded up and roofed. Mr. Overbeck recently 
visited the home of his childhood in Northern Germany, 
and while there fancied the blithe little fellows and 
brought twerity of them home with him. 

The starling is about the size of our red epauletted 
black-bird. 

During the winter the plumage changes from the beau- 
tiful gold and bronze to a sooty black, but when the snow 
is gone and the blossoms are on the trees, a lovelier iris 
comes to the burnished dove. The dull black changes to 
a beautiful bronze, and the little dull yellow stars that are 
dottei all over his body glow and sparkle like diamonds. 

In this flock almost all are males, and the lady birds avail 
themselves of the privilege of selecting their husbands. 
In making her selection, the chief point of merit con- 
sidered is the singing. The birl that sings best is most 
sought after as a husband. . { 

One magnificent singer received the attention of two 
ladies of the cage, and they did “‘battle royal’ to de- 
termine which should win thie affections of this yallant 
bird. No more jealousy, hatred or backbiting was ever 
shown by the fairest ladies of the land than was exhibited 
by those two contending starlings. _ 

Here and there in secluded nooks in the cage are nailed 
oblong boxes, lengthwise of the box. Up at the topis a 
hole that is scant two inches in diameter. These holes 
must be of the exact size or the starlings will not enter 
the boxes. The first my neighbor bored were too large. 
The starlings would hang on the sides of the boxes, course 

2 bolejround and round, and when they found it 
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unsuitable would fly to another, measure it carefully and 


thence to another. The diameter of the hole must be the 
same as the distance from the back of the head to the end 
of the beak, and when the holes were bored that size the 
starlings — entered and evinced great joy at the 

. Lunderstand that in their native country there 
is a bird somewhat larger than the starling, that robs 
their nests when possible, and to keep him out they 
select holes that barely admit their bodies 

Rude nests were quickly built, and were soon filled 
with treasures off[pale blue Cees, and great was the re- 
joicing among the members of this colony of ——- 
when the peeping of young birds were heard in the rude 
boxes. About fifty starlings were hatched during the 
season, but all died when nearly full grown. 

The parent birds, usually so blithe and gay, would 
grow sad and dispirited, the twittering of the birdies 

w fainter and fainter and when all was silent in that 
oben house, we knew the last of the mothers’ 
treasures had died. 

Various kinds of food were used, but none availed. 
The birds were dying for dainty morsels that could not 
be found in a cage, but can be gathered in great abund- 
ance in the fields and forests of Northern Europe. Per- 
haps some reader of Forest and Stream can advise us 
how to raise this year’s broods of these pretty songsters. 

JAMES M. NorRIs. 


Children of the Devil. 


We old fellows remember that in our boyhood days of 
trapping, the smell of the skunk was not upon our gar- 
ments, for the animal was not worth skinning, and was 
only caught by accident, or to 1id the poultry yard and 
the barn of a nuisance. 

We thought it a di to ‘‘git stunk up by skunk,”’ 
yet the e in skunk’s fur is venerable with years, and 
the fragrant memory of it comes down to us through the 
mist of centuries. For it is recorded in Parkman’s “‘Dis- 
covery of the Great West’’ that among La Salle’s furs, 
which were put under seal by the intendant at Quebec, 
were 284 skins of ‘‘enfants du diable.’’ The illustrious 
author slightingly mentions them as a “not very pre- 
cious,’’ but perhaps even then under another name they 
would smell as sweet to patrician noses as they do now. 

AWAHSOOSE. 


Game Bag and Gun. 


Sportsmen’s Exposition. 


May 18 to 18. Madison Square Garden, New York.—First annual 
Sportsmen's Exposition. 
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SWAN LAKE CLUB AND SPRING SHOOTING. 


Mr. E. W. Bangs, president of the Swan Lake Shooting 
Club, where the heavy bags cf ducks were made as men- 
tioned in Forest and Stream of March 30, hands in the 
following statement as to the position of his club on the 
spring shooting question. It is, of course, very gladly 
printed, and it would be a great pleasure if the coalition 
of clubs along the Illinois River could be secured, as Mr. 
Bangs suggests, for no straighter or stronger step could 
be taken toward the abolishment of spring shooting in 
Illinois. «hat it should be stopped by law is now coming 
to be thought by a great many sportsmen, who realize 
that conditions are different to-day from what the 
were in the past. Until it is stopped legally, and for all 
alike, there will of course remain much force in the plea 
of those who say they need not stop shooting till the 
others do. To stop it legally will mean very much of a 
fight, but that fight, if won here, would be won for Wis- 
consin and Iowa and other sister States also. United 
action of these clubs would be the best possible begin- 
ning for such a fight, and no club’s counsel thereto can 
have more weight than that of Swan Lake Club, which 
is — a = a and well known sportsmen, 
whose position always been upon the side of progress. 

Mr. heer letter ipo: - — 

“‘CuicaGo, April 5. Mr. E. Hough, Forest and Stream. 

Dear Sir:—I have read with considerable interest the 
recently published comment on the large bags made this 
spring on the excellent ee of Swan Lake Club, and 
while I think I meet the spirit of the writer of the cum- 
ment in saying that I do not take it to be made in the 
way of any strictures upon the sportmanship of that 

y, I realize that in minds less temperate, wrong im- 
pressions might easily be seated, and would therefore like 
to say a few words which will set forth exactly the posi- 
tion of our organization on the subject of spring shooting, 

“My own gun was one that did some of the heaviest of 
the shooting referred to, and I have nothing to offer in 
way of palliation of that fact except to say that had I 
feared publication of the facts, or had I been ashamed of 
the act, Ishould not have gone out to shoot. ° I take the 
position that it is legal to shoot, not unusual to shoot 
and very desirable to shoot at this season, when so heavy 
a flight wason. The clubs all along the Illinois River shoot 
in the spring, and while I do not claim to be purely logi- 
cal in the matter, Iam human enough to feel that a bird 
in the hand is worth two in the bush in the coming fall 
and I am disposed to want that bird, if others feel entirely 
at liberty to go after him whether I do or not. This may 
be selfish, but I repeat it is human nature. In this posi- 
tion I do not bind any member of my club, many of 
whom may feel differently, though we have no club regu- 
lation prohibiting shooting in the spring. 

“I would like to say that our keepers have not mar- 
keted any ducks this spring, except in one case, where I 

ersonally thought the facts warranted it, and not then 

irds killed by themselves. They do not go out alone to 
shout for the market, and when they take out club mem- 
bers, the latter do the shooting. It may be remembered 
that under our original lease of our grounds from the 
father of our ee the latter were allowed to‘doa 
certain amount of shooting on our grounds, that being 
part of the consideration. ‘Afterwards, seeing the posi- 
tion this might place the club in in the eyes of some, we 
took 2 eee by asum of money which we 
gave them instead, thus paying them off from shooting 
on the grounds, which till then they hada perfect right 


todo. I have known of no bird wasted on Swan Lake 
shocting this spring, though most extraordinary bags 
were made, it is true. Some shooters have said that they 
found the spring birds in very good order this spring. 
So much as that Icannot say. The mallards at first were 
not very fat, but very soon became so, and were in as 
ee <rder as any I ever ate. The pintails were poor and 
thin. . 


“It may be seen I do not wish to alter or distort any 


facts for or against spring shooting. The truth 1s, 
though some may think it comes ill after my direct ad- 
missions above, that I do not believe in spring shooting 
personally, and neither does Swan Lake Club believe in 
it asabody. More than that, the club and all its officers 
would like to see it stopped, and wish now and here to 
take a decided step looking to its abolishment. By this I 
mean an abolishment which shall be a condition, not a 
theory, and a condition which shall fit all sorts and con- 
ditions of men alike, so that we can still possess human 
nature, and not possess spring shooting. It is no use 
theorizing. What we want is a law, and one that is 
enforced until it is respected. I wish to say that the 
directors of Swan Lake Club are unanimously and un- 
qualifiedly in favor of just such a law. 

“To begin the work of securing such a law, I suggest a 
union of all clubs owning preserves along the Illinois 
River waters, and as many of the Mississippi River clubs 
as like to join. I feel sure the Princeton Club, on the 
Goose Pond waters above us, would join such a move- 
ment, and so no doubt would the new club going in below 
Bureau. The Duck Island Club, on the old Beebee 
grounds, would be equally willing I think to go in with 
us, and so should be also the Spring Lake Club and our 
near neighbors, the Hennepin Club. Here we have in 
close compass a large body of sportsmen, of whom 1 trust 
it is not too much to say that they are all sportsmen in 
the full sense of the term, and of liberal and advanced 
beliefs. I suggest that these clubs convene their respec- 
tive directories at an early date, and elect delegations to 
be sent to the second day meeting of the convention of 
the Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association, which is to be 
held at the Sherman House, Chicago, June 4 and 5, there 
to confer with that body as to the best means of secur- 
ing the passage of a law in Illinois prohibiting the shoot- 
ing of wild fowl in the spring season. By that time we 
shall know what has been done at the present session of 
the Legislature, and shall be in better position to estimate 
what can be done at the next session. I promise for my 
club that it will be behind none in the serious attempt to 
have this measure passed. If the other organizations 
near it, which lie under practically the same conditions, 
will join us in this movement, I believe we may do some- 
thing more practical than theorizing. 

“if we should have a law aashiniting such shooting, 
the members of the Swan Lake Club could look to it that 
their grounds were really protected in the spring. As it 
is, it being legal to shoot at that season now, if our mem- 
bers did not shoot, the grounds would be overrun with 
poachers from near-by waters. The place where we did 
our shooting in the spring was small in extent, and I 
venture to say that had we left our guns in their cases 
and remained in the city, nearly the same number of 
tirds would have been killed. This I say, not so much 
as excuse for our conduct, for we do nothing covertly, 
as for argument show‘ng that the only practical way to 
get at the matter is to get a law passed which shall stop 
it for all alike. If the preliminary stej%& suggested above 
seem to my friends in the other clubs named wise ani de- 
sirable, it would give the members of Swan Lake direc- 
tory great pleasure to hear from them as early as pos- 
sible.” “E. W. BANGs, 

‘President Swan Lake Shooting Club.” 





PROPOSED WISCONSIN LAW. 


Wisconsin has been having the usual trouble over game 
laws at this session of the legislature, which has been 
common among the States of the Northwest. At this 
writing it seems there is no law yet actually passed, but 
there has been reported by the joint committee a bill 
which has some little show at least of becoming a law. 
This bill makes the legal trout fishing season April 1 to 
August 1; the season on bass, wall-eyed pike and muscal- 
longe opens June 1, and runs to March 1 the following 
year; the season on deer is the first twenty days in 
November; the season on ducks, geese and brant is made 
from September 1 to May 1 of the following year, per- 
mitting spring shooting, excepting on mallard, teal, wood 
duck, plover or snipe; the season on prairie chicken, 

uail, grouse, woodcock, partridge or ruffed grouse is 

rom September 1 to December1. It is forbidden to 
use a'dog or dogs for hunting quail, chicken, grouse, 
wocdcock, snipe or plover. ‘Mongolian pheasants are pro- 
tected for five years, 


ILLINOIS OFFENDERS. 


Yhe usual spring grist of offenses against the game 
and fish laws arcund Lake Calumet, just svuth of Chi- 
cago, is coming into evidence, and it is said that the game 
warden and his assistant have arrested a number of men 
this week for illegal shooting and fishing. Fred. Knack 
and J. Larson, found fishing with nets, were arrested 
and fined $25 and $10 respectively. E. Semler, Louis and 
William Dick, Axel Morrell, W. Dennison, J. Hoffman, 
and J. et all of Pullman, were arrested for shootin 
from a sail-boat, which iscontrary to law, and were fined 
$10 each. D. Levi & Co., No. 1906 Wabash avenue, were 
prosecuted for having quail in possession contrary to law, 
but; they escaped conviction. J. D. White, Momence, 
IL, was arrested for killing quail out of season. The 
case is still pending. 


CHICAGO FLY-CASTING CLUB. 


Eight members of the Chicago Fly-casting Club attended 
the annual meeting this week. Mr. G. W. Strell was 


re-elected president; Mr. J. E, Strong was elected vice- 
gap oy r. F. B. Davidson, secretary; Mr. Strong, 
r. F. B. Orr, Mr. B, W. Goodsell, members of the execu- 


tive committee. 


GONE TO THE COAST. 

Col. A. G. Courtney, of the Lefever gun, dropped in on 
the spring house-cleaning operation of this office to-day. 
He is on his way to the Pacific coast for his annual trip 
to the gun trade, E. Houes. 


THE SPORTSMEN’S EXPOSITION. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, N. Y., April 4.—The great 
exposition to be given of field sports of this country is be- 
coming an item of general interest and comment. If 
there has existed any doubt as to how the sportsmen 
themselves would look upon the exposition, there is no 
longer reason for conjecture. The hundreds of letters 
asking for information have been a — ing surprise, 
and an evidence of the unanimity of good will towards 
the exposition. The offers of trophies and ancient arms 
and weapons for the loan display increase each day. 
Prominent sportsmen are anxious to do all they can to 
assure a splendid ————— exhibit of everything in 
the line of moun game. The occasion will be one of 
unusual privilege. The cc mmittee of measurements and 
records desires this exposition to be as complete as pos- 
sible. The Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, Archibald Rogers 
and George Bird Grinnell are gentlemen who are familiar 
with the best types of our North American game, and 
this committee should have placed before them a full col- 
lection of our North American game animals to pass 
judgments upon. 

‘Here a us to urge every sportsman who owns typi- 
cal heads of our large game to send at once to the secre- 
tary of the association a list of the same, with such data 
as may be authentic. The association expects to have 
500 heads of the various species pledged for exhibition. 
There has never been an ey before to compare 
the largest heads of our antlered game, and this occasion 
should be made a memorable one. Below is given a list 
of the articles which are needed in order to make the ex- 
hibits of a historical nature complete. 

A primitive dug-out, an old birch bark canoe, a flat bot- 
tom boat, a modern canoe, a racing shell, a catapult or 
slung shot, cross bow, boomerang, blow gun, Indian 
arrows and bows, blunderbuss, primitive guns of different 
designs, Kent rifles, flint-lock guns and pistols, percus- 
seca guns and pistols, and various kinds of. sights and 
evels. 7 

These collections will interest the general public, and 
be an incentive to others not now devotees of any special 
field sport to take up some one of them. 

A very interesting, unique and instructive exhibit will 
be that of Messrs. Tatham & Brothers, the well known 
shot manufacturers, whose shot tower has been a land 
mark in New York City for over half acentury. This 
enterprising firm is constructing a shot tower to be placed 
in the exposition, where the public will be shown the 
method of making shot. The lead will leave the furnace 
at the top of the thirty-foot tower, and the shot will fall 
to the bottom. and the several sizes be sifted as they fall 
at the base. The packing and labelling will be done in 
plain view. This exhibit wilf reveal to the public the 
mystery of how shot are made round and of a uniform 
size and weight. 

As the management intend making a great feature of 
the various club nights, it is their desire that all shoot- 
ing, fishing, golfing, lawn tennis or other clubs formed 
for out-door sports, should send a list of their officers and 
members to the management of the Madison Square 
Garden, that they can be furnished with tickets for the 
special evenings upon which the clubs from their vicinity 
attend. SPORTSMENS’ EXPOSITION ASSOCIATION. 





THE BIG BEAR OF HUNT’S CANYON 


I was camped at the head of Hunt’s Canon some sea- 
sons ago in a broad open flat, and was building a jacal 
(hackell) or pole house and a big corral for a cattle 
ranch. ‘‘Where is Hunt’s Canon?’ ‘Well it is in 
Colorado, and has such nice water and grass and timber 
and bear and deer and turkeys that I feel a little re- 
luctant to mention the exact locality.’’ But there I was, 
with a negro named Sol and two Mexicans, doing chop- 
ping and house-building under my direction. My partner 
was away on the roundup, and I had my hands pretty 
full, attending to our cattle that I tried to keep around 
camp, and bossing the work. 

It was forty miles from the nearest settlement, and 
was and is now one of the most lonesome places I ever 
saw. One night after sitting around the camp-fire till 
late, the Mexicans and I‘rolled into our blankets, leaving 
Sol cooking bread. After a while I was aroused by a 
twitch on the arm and sat up. It was a moonless, clear 
night. Sol poitned across the canon, and there stood a 
shadowy form seeming to be watching the camp. It 
looked at first like an enormous man in flowing robes. 
Sol whispered “‘Injuns, voss.’”” A moment after it sunk 
down on all fours, and Sol said with a ©’ zh of relief, ‘‘Oh, 
my, it’s only a bear.’’ We built up the fire and saw no 
more to disturb us that night. Sol looked for tracks in 
the morning, and found three sets together, one big, old 
bear and twosmall ones. We were busy, and conclud- 
ing that they were just traveling through, forgot them. 

n two weeks we had the place fixed up nicely; I paid 
off the men, and they went home up the country, leaving 
me in my new house, monarch of all I surveyed. Penley 
was not coming down for another month, and I rode hard 

retty much all day attending to the cattle and felt quite 
jolly, but at night, whew! It is not good for man to be 
alone, and it was a wretched life to live. After two 
weeks I gave in, and concluded to go up to the settle- 
ment a hire a man and make something for him to do. 
So next morning I saddled a good horse. locked up the 
house, and struck out for forty miles‘in the saddle. At 
noon I was at the post office, and forgot the dreamy mo- 
notony of Western life in reading my letters from home 
and the newspapers that were always two or three weeks 
old when I got them. That afternoon I heard that Bob 
Gray had nothing to do, and I rode over to Lew’s ranch 
and found him—We soon made a trade and started back 
for my ranch the next day. 

When we got to the cabin we unlocked the door, and 
it was a wreck inside. 1 had hung up half a beef in the 
cabin, and that confounded old bear had come prowling 
around and smelled it; she had smashed in about half the 
stde of the house that had the window in it, and after 
pawing over the flour and everything else, had walked off 
with the whole half beef. There were the tracks of the 
two cubs also. k . 

We cleaned our guns that night and held a council of 
war. I concluded that we could not hunt her for a day 


or two, as the cattle were somewhat scattered; and by 
that time a runner came down and warned us that the 
Indians had broken out again, and we locked up the 
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house, turned the cattle loose and went up to the settle- 
ment, where we had another ranch. We found the stock- 
men for miles around mostly forted up at the Lewis 
ranch; there were about forty ple, men, women and 
children, and we had very jolly times. But the thoughts 
of that old bear hurt me. We remained forted up for 
about two weeks, during which time the Indians killed 
about forty ,men on the Cimarron and that vicinity. 
Then the soldiers came out and chased them back 
towards Camp Supply, and we went back to our deserted 
ranches. I went out three times while we were forted 
up to get in outlying settlers with half a dozen of the 
most reckless men I ever saw, and we had some brushes 
with the gentle red men; but at prenent Iam going to tell 
you about a great big bear, and will not make game of 
respectable Cheyenne warriors by introducing them into 
this story. 

So at last one night Bob and I got back to the ranch, 
cleaned up the house, killed one of someone else’s calves. 
I know now that that was wrong, but I was young then 
and the calf was very fat. The next morning we went 
down into the canyon to kill that bear. Bob had a Sharp's 
.45-70, I had a Winchester .44-40, model of "73. We were 
gay and confident. We went down that deep canyon 
afoot. At last we found tracks. They were large and 
fresh. I can see that place in memory as if I was there. 
It was a small oval vale in a deep canyon, surrounded by 
walls hundreds of feet high, with three big pines on one 
side of the slope, then some bushes, then a ledge of rock 
that crossed the lower end of the valley, then a drop off of 
about ten feet. We went down cautiously to the ledge. 
looked over, and there was our bear snuffing around with 
her two cubs. She must have weighed 1,000. Oh, she 
was large. Bob shot her once and I shot her three times, 
and then she ran for the ledge to come up and see us. 
There was no place she could climb up easily. Iran for 
the nearest pine, dropped the gun at the foot of the tree, 
and went up like a squirrel. When I got to the first 
limb, about twenty feet from the ground, I stopped and 
straddled it. Bob was up the other nearest tree. The 
bear was at the foot of his tree and very mad; she 
grunted and she squalled, she tore the bark off Bob’s 
pine, and then she came over and interviewed me. I 
shot at her ten times with a Colts’ .45, and hit her some, 
and that only made her madder. The cubs stayed oft 
about forty yards in the grease wood brush and foole | 
around and whined some. Then I smoked, and Bob said 
I was a coward to run. Then I asked him when he was 
going to get supper. We sat in those trees for eight 
hours. The bear stayed with us. : 

Then Bob said, I have an idea. I said that I was glad 
of it. He tock a paper out of his pocket, crumbled it up, 
set it afire, and dropped it into the grass at the foot of 
the tree, the leaves and the dry grass caught, and the 
fire and the bears went down the canyon. | slid out of the 
tree and got badly burned and choked getting my gun and 
then Bob and Iran up the canyon and went to camp. 
That evening we pacted our horses and went to the home 
ranch, twenty miles away. That fire burned up all the 
range for about twenty miles, and old Blank vowed he 
would kill the man that set the range on fire, but we 
were modest and didn’t say much about it. That old 
bear may be there yet, but I didn’t hunt her any more; 
she was too large and tough. Now I kill ducks, they 
never chase me up trees. But I wish I had killed that 
bear, that’s all. ; 

KANSAS. W. J. D. 


A “Partridge Dog.” 

In your issue of March 23 your correspondent ‘‘Omar”’ 
takes me to task for having said in a previous issue that 
I would prefer to still-hunt the partridge and shoot him 
sitting or running than to shoot him over a dog. He 
tnen gives a very interesting description of his last hunt 
for 1894. Now, the dog he writes about, and the dog I 
mean are entirely different breeds of dogs. : 

I have never seen a thoroughly broken setter or pointer 
at work, but I would like nothing better than to accom- 
pany ‘“‘Omar”’ on a trip with his dogs, when I assure him 
{ would have no idea of ‘shooting a bird sitting, but 
would do my best to take them on the wing, and to per- 
fect myself in that partis just now the height of my 
ambition in the shooting line. : ; s 

The only dog that i know of in this section that isa 
partridge dug, that is so called around here, is owned by 
a saloon keeper, who does not lend him, but puts ina 
good many days each season in hunting the partridge 
with: him. 

1 have no doubt that he shot upwards of 200 partridges 
last autumn over his dog, but not a single one of them 
did he shoot when flying. When you speak of a par- 
tridge dog around here, it is expected that the dog will 
have sufficient scent to locate and follow the scent of the 
partridge, and in getting close will rush in barking, 
tlush the bird, and nine times out of ten, drive it intoa 
tree when he will sit down and bark at it. 

The dogs are generally spaniels, although I have seen 
collies tree a partridge, but they hunt usually by sight. 

If ‘‘Omar’’ will notice my previous letter, he will find 
that the farmer said his dog would sit down and bark at 
the partridge in the tree, when it was dead easy to shoot 
the bird, whose whole attention was taken up with the 


dog. 

When Isaid I would sooner shoot the bird sitting or 
running, after my own efforts locating the bird on the 
still-hunt, I meant it, rather than having a dog to drive 
the birds to a tree and then shooting them. The above 
mentioned hunter one afternoon shot fourteen partridges 
out of trees over his dog, while I, hunting in another 
section, put up probably a dozen and did not secure a 
single one. A record of seven partridges for twenty-one 
times hunting is more satisfactory to me than would be 
a record of twenty-one partridges for seven times hunt- 
ing, shooting them out of trees over a dog. ay 

Ecounal y ‘‘Omar’’ never before heard of this kind of a 
dog, and in writing his article had only his own thor- 
oughly broken dog in mind, or he would have acknowl- 
edged that when a man can go alone into the woods and 
successfully match his 4 the wily par- 
tridge, he is entitled to him. t ‘‘Omar’”’ try it some 


day without his dog, and give the readers of Forest and 
Stream the result of his day’s work. 

I have long been desirous of owning such a dog as he 
has, but they come high, and in these hard times one 
cannot afford many luxuries. 


J. BRUCE PAYNE, 





on Cape Cod. 

T have never seen anything in your valuable paper 
from old Cape Cod. I know there is a good deal of good 
fishing and gunning here and thought somebody away 
from here might like to hear from this locality. 

I would like to tell you what sport I had one time with 
black ducks. I live in Centreville, a village on the south 
side of the Cape, and for the best shooting I drive over to 
Barnstable, on the north side, a distance of about seven 
miles, and a long drive it seems in winter, as we must be 
there before daylight if we would get any birds. 

I had been over there one morning, and was or m 
way home through the woods, on an old woods’ roa 
when I thought I heard a duck quack. I stopped my 
horse, and then heard it for sure. I got out of my 
wagon, walked down through the bushes, and came sud- 
denly upon a little pond just as the ducks started up 
from the water. I didn't shout, but just watched them 
as they flew all around me. There were lots of them, 
about 500,1I should judge. Well, they went off, and I 
went down to the pond and sat down in the bushes. Soon 
a flock came back. I shot and killed some of them. and 
then more flew up from around the pond that until now 

- I hadn’t noticed. I shot and killed ten ‘“‘dead ones.” 
Being well satisfied with my bag I went home. The 
next morning I was on hand before daylight, and as 
soon as daylight came so did the black ducks. It being 
a very calm morning, after I had shot a few times the 
smoke hung over the pond so heavy that when the ducks 
came in they smelt it, and instead of lighting they flew 
straight through the pond and came over where I was, 
making very good wing shooting. I soon had eighteen 
dead ones, and as that was enough for me, I went home 
to wait until Monday morning, this being Saturday. 
Monday morning I went with two friends, and we had 
just arrived when over the hill came some men, saying 
in very kind tones, ‘‘Do you want any assistance, gentle- 
men.”’ We said ‘‘Yes,”’ and down they came where we 
were. The ducks didn’t come in very fast, and I was 
surprised, until when talking it over later in the day I 
learned four men were there all day Sunday shooting at 
everything that came in. 

That ended the shooting in that place, as a black duck 
is very shy, and it takes but a little shooting to drive him 
away. W. F. HALuett, Cape Cod, Mass. 


Still-Hunting Deer. 

And speaking of water brings me to the subject of 
hounding deer. I have little respect for the hunter who 
can not get his deer by stealth and good marksmanship: 
The man who cannot glide through the forest from hill 
to hill, stump to stump, and walk logs like a cat, seeing 
deer before they see him, or should a deer break cover, 
bring it down with a repeating rifle before it gets out of 
range, should be content to keep camp. It is bad enough 
to throw buck-shot from a scatter-gun at a deer, but to 
drive them into the water with dogs is heathenish. A 
deer’s sense of smell, hearing and sight, together with his 
swiftness of foot, are his natural and only protectors, 
and a hunter should have sufficient self pride to be will- 
ing to put his skill and cunning against that of the deer. 

have killed deer in Ohio, Michigan and Wisconsin 
and never used a larger gun than the 38 Winchester, and 
never hounded them nor ambushed them at their cros- 
sings. I have shot them standing, running and lying 
down, but always gave them a chance to stay away or 
get away from me. 

For instance. one October, while camped on the North 
Star route, nine miles south of Republick, upper Michi- 
gan, while hunting in the heavy timber, I came to the 
foot of a ridge, on top of which there stood a large pine 
stump. When I reached the stump I walked up a spur 
root, ieleaion my gun to a ready asI stood erect. Thus 
I was prepared for what might be within range, and this is 
what Saeon ten-point buck lying down forty-five steps 
distant, facing me. What magnificent antlers, and how 
bis eyes gleamed in the early morning light. He either 
thought himself undiscovered in that small depression 
behind a bunch of twigs, or was transfixed with fear and 
surprise at the apparition before him, for he never blinked 
while I drew a bead on his right eye and fired. My aim 
was so true that the skin around the eye was not broken. 
The buck had come up the ridge a little to my right, and 
» had faced about and laid down so he could see anything 
that might follow his trail. He did not expect an enemy 
to come at him over that large pine stump, and there is 

where I fooled him. But I gave him a chance. 

G. W. CUNNINGHAM. 


Heads and Tails. 

“Heads I win, and tails you lose’’ has been beaten hy 
the boys in Sandwich and Bourne, Mass. It is now 
“‘heads I win, and tails I win,’’ with the boys in these 
towns. Owing to the ravages of muskrats in the cran- 
berry bogs in Sandwich and Bourne, the town officers in 
both towns decided, a couple of years ago, to offer 
bounties for their destruction. Without consulting the 
selectmen of Bourne, Sandwich voted to pay twenty-five 
cents for every muskrat’s head, and about the same time 
Bourne voted to pay the same sum for every muskrat’s 
tail. Itdid not take long to set tne boys to trapping, 
and they were equally spry about learning that the head 
of a muskrat should be taken to Sandwich and the 
twenty-five cents collected, while his tail should be taken 
to Bourne and another twenty-five cents collected. This 
. went on for a year, much to the delight of the boys. But 
the officers of both towns begun to ‘“‘get on’’ to the game, 
and at its annual meeting each town voted to change its 
tactics and pay, Sandwich for the tail, as Bourne had 
been doing; and Bourne for the head of every muskrat, 
as Sandwich had been doing, and thus stop the double 
bounty business, This was exactly the change the boys 
had been hoping for, and at the beginning of last year 
they had only to take their muskrat’s heads to Bourne 
and the tails to Sandwich, and get the double bounty on 
each rat the same as before. It is said that it has taken 


the best part of another year for the officers of the two . 


towns to find out that they have again been playing into 
the hands of the boys. This year they will doubtless 
consult with their neighboring town fathers, and the 
boys are likely to be obliged to accept only one bounty on 
each rat. SPECIAL, 


Minnesota Wildfowl. 
.” BRECKENRIDGE, Minn., March 28.—Geese and ducks are 
coming in this week in great numbers, but no spring 
shooting goes in Minnesota. F. J. 8. 





The Ontario Season. 
BELLEVILLE, Ont., April 3.—Spring has been very back 


ward this year. The rivers are generally clear of ice, 
but that on the bay here is as strong as at any time dur- 
ing the winter. 

April was ushered in with a snowstorm, yet some of 
our migratory birds have arrived. The first robin was 
seen on Sunday, March 24. and during the snowstorm on 
Monday last the first swallow was seen skimming the 
surface of the river. 

The observance of the game law is improving, although 
cases of its violation are occasionally reported. Mr. 
Smith, our local’ warden, is alert in the discharge of his 
duties, and the commissioners: have recommended him 
for the position of Chief Warden, which has for some 
time been vacant. 

The following paragraph from a Brockville newspaper 
is given for the information of all concerned: ‘“‘A whole 
car-load of live moose from Mattawa, and bound for New 
York, passed over the C. P. R. on Saturday. Mr. W. H. 
Leavitt, who is familiar with the Mattawa country, and 
is in regular communication with friends there, says 
auite a large number of moose calves have been caught 
this winter, the work being rendered easy by the un- 
usually deep snow.” R. 8S. B. 


An Unfortunate Quail-Stocking Experience. 


The Saratoga Club bought about 300 quail for restock- 
ing purposes. At last account they had about fifteen left 
to set out. This unfortunate waste came from ignorance 
of the quail’s habit, conditions, etc., and bad manage- 
ment. Moccasin, 


Sea and River ishing. 


THE DEVIL’S GULLY. 


A mild morning a few days since, after a winter of 
long and continuous cold, tempted me out for a short 
walk for the sake of a little exercise and a breath of 
fresh air. The snow was still too deep in the woods to 
venture on any of my favorite summer rambles. and I 
had to confine my footsteps to the high roads. where it 
had been well beaten down, and accordingly found my 
way up the long hill road which rises gently from the 
village to a higher terrace along which it is almost level 
for three or four miles. As I mounted the slope of the 
hill I found the ground quite bare, and one or two teams 
which I met were dragging slowly along, with one runner 
on the gravel and the other tilted up on the snow bank 
beside the road. 

Reaching the summit of the road, where a depression in 
the range of hills gives a passage to the upper terrace, 
a short turn to my left brings me down to the spot 
which is locally known by the title of this epistle. 

It is singular to note how many spots of various interest 
his satanic majesty seems to have pre-empted in this 
country, and his selection of them must have been gov- 
erned by a very wide variety of reasons, and the spot in 
question must have been picked out as a refrigerator in 
summer when the infernal regions became too hot to 
bear, for it is always cool in its depths, in the hottest 
midsummer day. 

Here, in some early convulsion of nature, the rocky 
range has been split, leaving a cleft 100 feet deep, and 
not much wider at top, through which pour the waters 
of a once full brook, formed from three, which, rising in 
the second range of hills, unite their waters in a great 
meadow on the upper terrace and plunge down sixty 
feet ata leap into this ravine, through whicn they tumble 
more gently, over ledges and through pools, until they 
emerge in the meadow above the village. The water 
never cut this cleft for itself, for its edges are sharp and 
broken, and there 1s another outlet to the brook three 
miles above, at the upper end of the long meadow, where 
the ridge falls away and the water plunges down to tke 
lower meadow, by a series of smaller falls. The great 
meadow has evidently been slowly filled up by the de- 
posits worn off from the hills, until the water found this 
cleft and deserted its old channel, though for many years 
a stiver was kept open by the owners of an old mill, long 
since gone, at the upper end, by which a part of the 
water in spring and early summer was sent that way. 

But I am wandering from my text, and have already 
got miles away, for I took this ramble to see once more 
the scenes of many pleasant hours in my boyish days, 
for many a fine trout have I seduced from his cool and 
shaded home in the depths of this same gully. 

Right on the brink of the fall, with one corner reach- 
ing sixty feet down on to the ledge, and the others on the 
higher rock above, stood, and still stands, a stone grist 
mill, built in 1833, which, with its five run of stones, 
bolting seives, corn-crackers, etc.. was the pride of the 
country, and at the other end of the dam, some fifty feet 
across, was a fine sawmill. Where the streams from the 
two mills came together was a hole in the rock,not much 
bigger than a washtub, in which, when the gristmill was 
running, and the sawmill was not, I have found many a 
nice fish. . 

It was no use fishing the ‘‘Devil’s Gully’’ when the saw- 
mill was running, for there was too much water to get 
through it, and that was too full of sawdust, but when 
the waters got low in the summer months, and the grist- 
mill was working lazily along with a partial load, it was 
iy delight to go around behind the sawmill and slide and 
scramble down to the bottom by the help of the trees 
and bushes, and after getting a good trout from the first 
hole, as I usually did, made a jump from stone to stone, 
picking up others here and there, until I came out at the 
lower end, some four or five hundred yards away. 

There was no other practicable way of getting out therc4 
for the east side was a perpendicular precipice, and the 
west one, though not so steep, was not easy to climb, if 
encumbered with a rod and basket, or “‘string{of tish,’’ 
as was more common in those boyish days. There was 
soil enough left in the crevices of the rocks to support a 
strong growth of hemlocks, which entirely shut out the 
sun, and on the west side. where the slopefwas not so 
steep, a few oaks were mixed with them. ’ 

It was at the lower end, however, that my anticipa- 
tions were prety gratified, for here a huge boulder of 
white{quartz had been dropped in the mouth of the 
gorge, and served as the base of a decaying dam, which 
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long before my time had served for one of the earlier 
mills of the village, which had long disappeared, save a 
pair of millstones, hewn from native granite, which were 
the predecessors of the “‘Buhr-stones, which had taken 
their place in the new mill. 

Here in the ruins of the old dam, behind the big 
boulder, was my favorite halting place, and casting over 
it into the foam below, I have often secured three or 
four nice trout before they became too frightened by the 
aomere of their comrades to pursue the bait any farther, 
for this was before I learned to cast a fly, when the old- 
fashioned ‘‘angle worm,” now called “‘barn yard hackle,”’ 
was a bait not to be despised or ashamed of. Once I 
caught an eel a foot long, which had run up from the 
river, and as I had a light rod, a slender bamboo, which 
= been given me,I had a pretty tough job to secure 

im. 

All these old recollections came back to me the other 
morning as I leaned against the corner of the old mill 
and looked down over the sheet of ice which reached 
from the crest of the dam far down to the bottom of the 
gully, and made me wish for a year of boy’s life once 
again, and another sight of the forests and streams of my 
youthful days. 

The ice, accumulating for many winters in the old 
wheelpit, has cracked the huge granite stones from the 
bottom almost to the eaves, and although iron braces 
have been put in against the ledges to ra the walls, 
I fear the day is not far distant when 1t will give way, or 
have to be pulled down and rebuilt, and the brook has so 
shrunk from the destruction of the forests that the latter 
result seems hardly probable. 

The old pond is a morass, or a sand bank in spots, only 
the shell of the sawmill is left, and it is used as a lumber 
shed for old sleds and dilapidated remnants of wagons 
and other such rubbish; the wheel is gone, and only the 
remains of the old_log carriage are kept to show what 
it once was. 

The young folks of a later generation, with the help 
of a few plank and stone steps and the roots of friendly 
trees, have contrived to make a path down to the rocks 
below the mill, and here on a bright, hot summer day 
may be sometimes seen a party of them enjoying the cool 
shade, and: dabbling in the water, utterly oblivious of 
any vested rights or claims of its pretended infernal 
proprieton Wm. W. 


ANGLING NOTES. 


ANTICS OF THE SALMON TRIBE, 


Under the ‘heading of ‘“‘Antics of the Salmon Tribe,”’ 
English anglers have lately been giving extracts from 
their personal experience with salmon, grilse, sea trout 
and the common river or brook trout. Some are useful, 
and all are more or less curious. 

One angler relates that to stone a hooked and sulking 
fish by dropping a stone above him, that is up stream, is 
useless, although if a stone is dropped into the water a 
couple of feet below him, it will, nine times out of ten, 
start him. 

Another states that by casting stones into a pool and 
making a commotion in the water, salmon will often 
rise to the fly when they have utterly refused it before 
the pool was stoned. I have seen this tried by men in 
this country for other fish than salmon. One angler of 
my acquaintance frequently took out with him in his 
boat in lake fisi:ing a small cargo of cobble stones, and 
when the fish refused to bite, he cast the stones into the 
water with faith that he would get returns in the shape 
of fish. Another was in the habit of taking a good-sized 
branch of a tree, and with this he fairly churned the 
water when he deemed it necessary to do something to 
induce the fish to bite. More than one angler have I 
known to agitate the water with an oar in like manner 
for a similar purpose. Truth compels me to say that all 
these antics of the fishermen produced nothing to make 
me a convert to.their methods 

Sir John Edwards Moss relates that by putting a fly 
lightly and gently over a pool, the fish therein are in- 
duced to jumpalthough there may be no previous indica- 
tions of jumping on the part of the fish. In thisheis cor- 
roborated by another angler. The peculiarities of the 
salmon family, why they do one thing at one time and 
another thing at another time, or do dissimilar things at 
the same time in different waters, etc., are mentioned 
over and over, but every fisherman has had experiences 
of this sort. There is one thing that I wish to mention 
as an antic of one member of the salmon tribe, which I 
never have been able to explain in a way to make the ex- 
planation hold water. Why is it that the lake trout 
when atthe surface in the spring, absolutely refuses to 
rise to the fly in one lake, and does rise to the fly in an- 
other? 

Over and over I have cast a fly direct'y into the boil 
made by a rising lake trout, and not the least attention 
has the fish paid to it. I have knowna lake to be covered 
with small black flies, and the lake trout feeding on them 
by coming to the surface and sucking them in and yet 
they would ignore an artificial fly cast on the water. At 
such times the trout woul. take bait readily, and when re- 
moved from the hook their mouths and throats would be 
filled with the flies which they had suckedin. I know 
that in some Adirondack lakes small lake trout have been 
taken on the fly in the spring season. 

Lake trout run up the Nepigon River clear to the foot 
of Virgin Falls, and there they take the fly in the rough 
water, and their rise and strike and play cannot be dis- 
tinguished from similar actions on the part of the brook 
trout until the fish show their forked tail or they are 
brought to the net. 

As a rule, the lake trout is a deep water fish, and is 
rarely found in streams, and they are frequently con- 
demned as bait-taking fish, and so get a bad name as a 
game fish. 

A gentleman sat near me in the cars a few days ago 
talking to a companion about the lake trout. e con- 
demne | the fish in unmeasured terms, and satisfied me 
that he knew nothing about it personally, for the lake 
trout is a game fish, and is entitled to rank with the best 
of the non-jumping game fishes, but why it will not take 
a fly when feeding at the surface, I never have been able 
to explain. If anyone ever discovers a fly that the lake 
trout will take with reasonable certainty, the fish will at 


once rise in the estimation of anglers and occupy a place 
second to none. Fish for them with a ten ounce rod and 
single gut leaders, and when you get hold of a fifteen- 
pound fish you will know you have heen fishing by the 
time you get the gaff into the fish. One trouble is, too 
often the lake trout is fished for with bed cords and 
weaver’s beams, to which unbreakable cod hooks are at- 
tached, and the fish lias no show whatever in the hand 
over hand encounter, but it is a game fish just the same 
when fished for with light tackle. 


MOTHS. 


I am not entirely happy unless I can keep a fly book in 
my desk where I can put my hand on it at any time dur- 
ing my waking hours. When the fishing season is over, 
1 always put one fly book, sometimes two, in one of the 
drawers o ~ desk, although I know fu!l well that it is 
dangerous. During the winter there is not a week that 
I do not have those books out for some purpose or an- 
other, generally to look at the flies, and recall some sport 
that is behind me, or to build air castles of the sport to 
come. Once or twice a week I blow tobacco smoke 
through the books as [ sit at my desk smoking, and it is 
a pleasant remedy toapply. For years and years I have 
not known a moth in my fly books or in my flies any- 
where, but this winter, being more than usual away from 
home, the fly books in my desk did not get the usual 
amount of smoking, in fact they were utterly neglected 
for other things. One day I opened one book and found 
traces of a moth; opened another and found more traces 
of moths. For a few moments I was in despair, but I 
found that they had made their way between two leaves 
only in each book, and but few flies were injured. But 
moths had been in the books and I could not tell where 
they would break out again, and I could not watch them 
daily for another outbreak. I decided to resort to heroic 
remedies, as I thought, and taking out the flies, I placed 
them in benzine long enough to thoroughly saturate them 
and then spread them out in the open air for the benzine 
to evaporate, which it did very quickly. Some of the 
flies had wings of dyed feathers, and I had my doubt 
about results, but I spread the flies on sheets of wees 
paper, and while the cure for moths was thorough an 
complete, I could not discover that a single feather, nat- 
ural or dyed, had faded in the least, nor did the colors 
run. As to the books, I simply baked them in the oven 
of a store to kill any lingering moth eggs, and I now 
think Iam well out of the scrape with the loss of only half 
a dozen flies on such a matter. 


A. N. CHENEY. 


TROUT FISHING AT NIGHT. 


A few weeks since, I noticed in Forest and Stream a 
communication from Arthur.M. Rice in regard to ‘‘trout 
rising at night.’’ While the experience I have in mind 
is scarcely of a similar nature, it has, at least, to do with 
“fish that pass—that rise in the night.’’ 

On the very summit of the Bitter Root Mountain, mid- 
way, beside the trail leading from the Missoula River in 
Missoula county, Montana, up the Fish Creek to the sum- 
mit, down Lake Creek and thence to the North Fork of 
the Clearwater, in Shoshone county, Idaho, lies a beauti- 
ful little sheet of water, covering perhaps an area of 100 
acres, its outlet being the Lake Creek mentioned. Often 
during the past twenty years I have heard of parties of 
prospectors or packers who had camped by this = and 
who, by building large fires on the shore at night had 
been enabled to catch quantities of trout ‘‘all of the 
same size,’’ and with ‘‘almost any kind of bait,’’ even to 
a ‘‘piece of red flannel’’ attached to a common _ hook. 

I made my first and only visit to this lake in company 
with a party of four others, late in September, 1893. We 
had started out on the trip with the expectation of going 
down to and across the Clearwater for large game, but on 
arriving at the lake found that two of our pack animals 
would not be able to stand the trip down the mountain 
and back, as there were already about ten inches of snow 
on the summit, and the mud and slush on the trail were 
such as to render packhorse locomotion exceedingly 
difficult. It was decided to remain a couple of days at 
the lake, and then to take the track back. (The day fol- 
lowing our retreat from the summit, began the snow- 
storm which eventually brought about the trials of the 
Carlin party along the Clearwater, only about fifty miles 
air line from the lake in question.) Upon our arrival at 
the lake we were surprised at finding a camp of four rail 
road boys (and a most jolly sportsmanlike party it proved 
to be) who had been there a couple of weeks, and also 
several lodges of Flathead Indians. Little game was re- 
ported, but the boys had great sport catching trout at 
night, but they had caught only an odd one now and then 
in the day time. We had reached the lake about noon, 
and having our appetites right along with us, about the 
first thing we did was to inquire of the railroad boys 
what they had in the way of fresh meat. They had no 
meat, but plenty of trout. One of them led me down to 
the side of the lake, and there, a few feet back from its 
edge was a miniature pond, formed by scooping out a hole 
in the sand and rocks, and fed by a spring of ice-cold 
water. The pool was fairly alive with trout. They had 
been caught from the lake at night and immediately 
transferred to the spring, where they must perforce re- 
main until their presence was required at the frying pan. 
And they were beauties. They averaged about three- 
quarters of a pound eachin weight, and all appeared near 
that size, but once in awhile one could be seen that 
would weigh a pound, and as often one not weighing half 
a pound, and the strange part was that they comprised 
four separate species, that most beautiful of the family, 
the rainbow trout, predominating. There was also the 
common mountain trout, and what I suppose to have been 
some sort of a lake trout, yet of a plainly different type, 
and then a few bull (erroneously often called salmon) 

trout. 

We had the entire variety represented at our quickly 
prepared and thoroughly relished dinner. Afterthe meal 
was enjoyatly dispatched, nothing would do one of our 
party but that he must a-fishing go. The railroad boys 
insisted that it would be of no use, as they had already 
demonstrated the fact to their satisfaction that t he trou 
in that lake would = bite at night. 

Our ‘‘Walton ’’ would not be convinced, and in a short 
time he was standing on a log whipping the placid 
waters to his heart’s content, but to no other purpose, 


. The tree itself being water-soaked,would not burn. 


Finally, tiring of this sort of sport, he induced one of our 
new found friends to assist him in the construction of a 
small raft, and when it was finished, the two paddled out 
into deep water about 150yds from shore, and in the course 
of a couple of hours secured a liberal supply of trout. 
That night both parties and the Indians were all mixed 
up on a large fallen tree, upon which was built a a 
e 
sport we had, due probably as much to the novelty ot the 
situation as to the mere pleasure of successful fishing, is 
beyond description. Suflice it, that by the time we were 
ready to quit the log. the spring pool was full to over- 
flowing. As to why the fish would rise to the fly at 
night, and not in the daytime, near shore, but would rise 
in the deep water during the day, the theory advanced 
by our party was that in the daytime the fish for reasons 
“known to the jury’’ and uliar to themselves, fre- 
quented the deep water well out in the lake only, but at 
night came in to the shoal water near shore to feed, and 
were attracted to any particular spot by means of the 
bright light of the fire. WILL CAVE. 


BOSTON AND MAINE. 


Boston, April 6.—Most remarkably cold weather has 
followed the opening of the trout season in Massachu- 
setts, and very few strings have been taken. Indeed, the 
fishermen have generally stayed at home. A few warm 
days are wanted. 

Another party has got back from Monomoy, and only 
very poor success 1s reported. But the very latest reports 
indicate better weather, with a few brant in sight. 

One salmon has already been taken from the pool at 
Bangor, though the ice is not yet out of the river below. 
It seems that the ice moved down from a favorite fishing 
spot, and a number of fishermen gave the salmon a try 

arch 30. One salmon weighing twenty-three pounds 
was taken. Mr. Perley was the lucky fisherman. This 
is one of the earliest catches on record at that pool. Mr. 
Robart, the veteran trout fisherman, who has visited the 
Rangeleys for so many years with Mr. Clark, now de- 
ceased, is getting ready to try the salmon at Bangor this 

ear. I hear that Senator Frye, of Maine, and Senator 
Chandler, of New Hampshire, will try for trout in Nova 
Scotia waters before they visit the Rangeleys and Senator 
Frye’s camps there. 
er Majesty’s steamship Blake touched at Boston last 
May in charge of Vice-Admiral Sir John Hopkins. Now 
the Vice-Admiral is a lover of the angle, and though one 
of the first officers in the British navy, he is ax gentle as old 
Izaak himself when at the salmon camp. ‘he result of 
the stop at Boston last spring was an invitation from 
that most genial of sportsmen, John Fottler, Jr., to visit 
the St. John at Gaspe, where Mr. Fottler, with Mr. Ivers 
W. Adams own a splendid salmon privilege. The Vice- 
Admiral thoroughly took in the trip, and did much to 
make everybody happy. If he saw any of the boys flag- 
ging in their exertions he would point to the salmon 
rocks, and in a quiet way admonish them to ‘‘keey) the 
beggars moving!’’ In fact this was a favorite saying of 
Sir Jonn. At last tne stay came to an end, and when 
the party had last shaken hands, Sir John took off his hat 
and waving an adieu he swung it high in the air, and ad- 
monished all hands to “‘keep the beggars moving!”’ 

Mr. J. W. Barney, a Boston rod maker, and lover of the 
Forest and Stream, was also one of the party. Out of 
pure love for the Vice-Admiral he has made him a most 
beautiful salmon rod. The rod is fifteen feet long and 
weighs ene ae ounces. It is from a lug of dagme 
wood, which Mr. Fottler got in Cuba last year. It is 
most artistically wound and mounted. It rests in a case 
of Florida red cedar, also made by Mr. Barney. Outside 
it is bound with nickel in a newdesign. Lettered in go'd 
in the centre of the top is ‘‘keep the beggars moving.’’ In- 
side the binding is of leather, but inscribed, between a 
couple of the Blake’s special flags, ‘‘H. M.S. Blake, to 
that sturdy Briton and devoted angler, Vice-Admiral Sir 
John Hopkins, from J. W. Barney.”’ The rod in its case 
has been shipped to Bermuda, the winter quarters of Sir 
John. All the party would like to see the face of Sir John 
when he opens the box. SPECIAL. 


NEW ENGLAND TROUTAND SALMON 


Boston, April 6.—The residents of Oaklani, Maine, or 
at least those who like to fish, are very much elated just 
now over the prospect of good salmon fishing beginning 
as soon as the ice breaks up in that wonderful chain of 
ponds or lakes, starting almost from the very doors of 
the town. 

Messalonskee Pond, ten miles long, located close to 
Oakland, is the first lake in the system, then Lng Pond, 
seven miles in length, after this comes Ellis Pond, a 
horse-shoe shaped sheet of water, on which is placed the 
fish hatchery. North Pond comes next, nine miles long, 
and East Pond, six miles long. This completes the list, 
and as all these ponds are connected, they afford a wide 
range for the salmon and trout which have been put in 
each season during the last five years from the hatchery at 
Ellis Pond. About two andone-half years agoa law was 
passed making a close season on salmon in these lakes fcr 
five years, That law has just been repealed, and as sal- 
mon weighing six to seven pounds have been caught 
through the ice during the past winter, the fishermen 
take it for granted that fine sport awaits them as soon as 
open water shows itself. As the waters are full of fresh 
water smelt, the salmon have plenty of bait, and there- 
fore thrive splendidly. 

William P. Blake (president of the Kennebec Fish and 
Game Club) and his son, give a great deal of time and at- 
tention to the hatchery, and do everything possible to 
help and encourage the good cause. Another prominent 
resident of Oakland who is waiting impatiently for the 
coming season is Geo. V. ae. This gentleman is 
positive that no finer salmon fishing will be found any- 
where in the East than that which will soon be had in 
the waters mentioned. 

To celebrate the opening of the trout season in Massa- 
chusetts, the windows of the tackle stores along Wash- 
ington street present a bewildering display of fishing 
tackle. Dame, Stoddard & Kendall's attractive show has 
called forth many compliments, and right in the centre 
of their window is a magnificent painting of a large trout 
by “‘Brackett,’’ which has been very highly praised. 

Boston anglers who have endeavored to reap the joys of 
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trout fishing during the past ten days, have found it 
rather difficult to keep up a high degree of enthusiasm 
in the face of the raw and chilly weather they have ex- 
perienced. The Cape, as usual, has been the favorite 
stamping ground for this early sport.. Mr. John Caswell 
spent a couple of days fishing in that vicinity, and came 
home with a nice mess. J. A. Littleton and friend tried 
the Big Nickerson Bog at Mashpee with very good suc- 
cess. Another party who control one and one-half miles 
of Scrotan brook, near Sandwich, and also some good 
marsh fishing in that vicinity, felt quite well rewarded 
with the results of their trip, much better in fact than 
with the weather they experienced, which they described 
as pretty uncomfortable. One enthusiast whom I have 
talked with was os from a very small, cranky boat, 
and having hooked a big fellow, forgot his caution, and 
as a result was tipped out head first into the ice cold 
water up to his armpits. Although a fisherman for many 
years, he never had an accident before, and strange to 
say, is suffering no ill effects, but is decidedly against 
repeating the performance. 

rolling tackle for use in the big lakes after the ice 
moves out is now being looked over, and the tackle houses 
are all quite busy with this particular branch of the trade. 
Reports from Newfound and Minnedasaukee lakes in New 
Hampshire are rather discouraging at present. During 
the last days of March the thermometers in that vicinity 
registered down to twelve degrees above zero, and wagons 
were rolling over the ice in every direction at Wolfboro 
and Centre Harbor. Sebago and the Rangeleys, in Maine, 
are also strongly encased in ice fetters. In spite of this, 
many people predict the earliest season in years, each one 
basing his belief on different grounds. HACKLE. 


Do Fish Talk? 

Your editorial on the ‘‘Senses of Fish’’ is interesting, 
and though much is known in connection therewith, 
still there is sufficient mystery about their life under the 
water to afford wide margin for speculation. I have 
heard ‘‘fish stories,’’ and have persunally witnessed 
strange things while in pursuit of them, but it seemeth 


better to me that others should spin the yarns, being bet- - 


ter posted piscatorily than myself. I am tempted, how- 
ever, by your editorial, to add my mite relative to the con- 
versational powers of fish. 

In May last, while anchored off the mouth of Seal 
Creek, one of the numerous branches connecting the Vir- 
ginia broadwaters, we were much interested in listenin 
to the voices of the fish, as they passed with the flood 
tide. While in the cabin during the day, or at night in 
stormy weather, we never heard them. But after sun- 
set, when all was calm and we were seated about the 
table, the sounds were often sufficient to make them- 
selves heard above the continuous cackling din of the 
marsh hen that vibrated over the meadows. To me it 
wes uncanny to hear these mysterious tones, sounding 
di'ectly under our feet. 

They seemed to pass in schools, slowly, as though tak- 
ing their time; we could hear them approach from for- 
ward, creak! creak! creakity! c-r-r-eakity! they sang, as 
they passed below. Now and again a distinct grunt 
would be prominent among the creakity! creaks! then 
from afar a drum would sound his note: Br-r-oom! now 
deep and resonant, now subdued, and quickly the answer- 
ing br-room! br-oom! was heard on either side the yacht, 
as the finny host passed on. The smaller squeaks and 
creaks were incessant, continually in evidence, like the 
song of crickets in August. The heavier tones of the 
drum and other fish being mere incidents in the proces- 
sion. 

I tried faithfully on two occasions to induce them to 
investigate my tempting lures, sitting patiently on deck 
for an hour at a time and changing bait often in the hope 
of finally —— their appetite, but in vain. 

Icould plainly hear the drum sound asI sat there in 
the moonlight, but the marsh cries filling the air on 
every hand vere sufficient to drown the other voices. At 
first these “‘siren songs’’ were exceedingly interesting to 
me, but when the novelty nad worn away, I found them 
very annoying. Often I have left my state-room, after 
turning in for the night, and gone on deck for a little 
time with my pipe. There, I knew what manner of bird 
or beast it was that voiced its wild nature. The yap! 
yapl of a prowling fox, the salty, gutteral laugh of the 
gulf gull, or skimmer, as he swept by on noiseless wing, 
to show for an instant only, as he swung across the shim- 
mer of moonlight that bridged the inky blackness astern. 
All these I love to hear as I sit on deck on quiet nights, 
but down below, those grunting fish! Ugh! °* 

WiILMOT TOWNSEND. 


. A Note from Dr. Kingfisher. 
Edi’or Fo:es' and Stream: 

When a hunter gets “‘rattled’’ while waiting and ex- 
pecting the oenae of big game—or small for that 
matter—or when the game comes to view unexpectedly 
and he begins to quake and shake so that he can’t hold 
his gun onto a haystack, or a ‘‘flock o‘ barns,’””?’ why will 
every writer, including the editor of Forest and Stream, 
persist in calling this state of the nerves ‘‘buck fever?” 
when every fledgeling M. D. and drug store cub knows 
that one don’t ‘‘quake’’ nor ‘‘shake”’ while the ague is 
on, but only while the chill lasts; while the fever is 
shaking the marrow loose in your bones, and your teeth 
are chattering like a king-fisher windin’ up his reel with 
the click on. 

Don’t throw us into a fever, when this is no fever. Call 
it by the name our fathers used before us, ‘‘buck ager,’’ 
or to be precise, ‘“‘buck ague.”’ 

Next, with an attack of ‘“‘buck fever.”’ 


Cincinnati. KINGFISHER, 


Salmon Fishing For Sale. 


Freehold; on the best fishing waters of the Southwest Mirimichi 
Riyer (Burnt Hiil). For terms and particulars apply to Thomas 
J. Conroy, 310 Broadway, New York City.—Adv. 


CHAINED 


to Business? 
Can't go Shooting ? 
Do the next best thing— 
Read the 


) Forest ana Stream. 
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Game and Fish Protection. 


New York Spring Shooting. 

The Fuller bill, allowing spring duck shooting, has become a 
law. It extends the open Sennen fo May 1. “ 

An Oswego correspondent writes: “The local sportsmen are 
delighted over the change in the duck season, which allows them 
to shoot until May Ist, instead of March Ist, as formerly. The 
— are quite plentiful in the lake and numbers have been 

Of course they are delighted; but it is just such satisfaction 
as the child feels who roots up the planted seed and finds that it 
has sprouted, The mature view of the subject given in these 
notes by Mr. Geo. R. Peck, of the Auburn Advertiser, who 
writes: “A friend of mine, who is supervisor of one of the best 
ways in the city, although not one of the most progressive 
wards, said to me yesterday: ‘George, I bought a pair of black 
ducks yesterday for fifty cents, and the man of whom I bought 
the re said they would not have nested here.’ 

“IT cant’t say whether this particular pair of black ducks 
would have nested here or not, but I do know that thirty black 
ducks were raised in Canoga marshes last year, which was the 
second year of a short spring season-—the season closing March 
1—and some were raised down the river. ‘I'eal ducks nest in 
this section and so do wood ducks. Why, wood ducks have 
nested in the inlet of Owasco Lake and been killed early in 
August before the season opened and before the ducks were 
hardly able to fly. 

“The gentlemanly sportsman (?) who sold my friend a pair 
of black ducks, probably never did anything to encourage a 
pair of black ducks to nest and raise young in this section. I 
wonder if he ever even thought that a pair of ducks getting 

ly to raise young needed protection and his encourage- 
ment! I doubt if he ever looked at it in that light. In the fall. 
after the ducks are raised and ready to take care of themcelves i 
blame no one for shooting them or game of any kind. It is the 
time to kill the game and fish and the time to eat them. It is 
the privilege that the law of nature has conferred upon man. 
But because nature has given man a game to be killed in the 
season, it does not follow that nature gave man the privilege of 
butchering game in the mating and in the procreating season. 

“The other day two men caught a female pickerel in Cayuga 
Lake which weighed nineteen pounds. When they dressed her 
they found five pounds of row inher. A few days afterwards 
William Ferree brought one to Auburn and bung it in front of 
a fishing rod and tackle store. She weighed twenty-three 
pounds, and probably contained six pounds of roe. The fish 
ought never to have been shown, least of all to the multitude, 
from the front of a fishing rod store, and the proprietor did not 
permit the fish to remain there long. The pickerel were prob- 
— caught off their laying beds. A hook is dropped on a bed 
and the fish in removing it gets caught. 
destroy 30,000 eggs, and like duck shooting in the spring, it is 
just as bad. 

“‘When the sportsmen of the country take up in dead earnest 
the defense ant protection of the females of game and fish to 
procreate, then game and fish will increase and multiply.” 








New Hampshire Legislation. 


Manchester, N. H., April 5, 1895.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The Legislature of this State has adjourned, much to the relief 
of the people in general, but no class has reason to be more 
grateful than the sportsmen, as each hour of the two last weeks 
of the session brought rumors of a coming storm that seriously 
jeopardized the interest of hunter and fisherman. The source 
of the danger was the farmer element, which desired to do away 
with laws that restrict them from doing whatever they wish 
with tish and game found on their land, at any time of year, 
brought about in part, I presume, by the habit of grouse bud- 
ding apple trees, assisted materially by a desire to lawfully 
snare various kinds of game. The promoters of the mis- 
chievous bills had sympathizers among non-agriculturists; men 
who neither knew nor cared for anything connected with the 
question, but liked to curry favor with the few selfish and 
short-sighted land owners. As far as the House of Representa- 
tives was concerned, they would have succeeded in their 
wicked endeavors, but the consideration and greater wisdom of 
the Senate killed the iniquitous bills, as they came from the 
lower branch. Little respect has ever been paid to the fish and 
game laws by the advocates of the defunct bilis, yet to have 
taken down all bars, which was the practical effect of the legis- 
lation the destructionists desired, would have been deplorable. 
As finally settled, thanks to the Senate’s firm and sensible 
stand, the changes made in the laws were few and not detri- 
mental to sportsmen, but mostly of a bighly commendable 
character. 

These changes consisted of asking for a report from the Fish 
and Game Commissioners each alternate year, instead of annu- 
aily. Extending the open season on deer, caribou, and moose 
from Nov. 1 to Nov. 15, and prohibiting them with dogs at any 
time, under heavy penalty, and the summary disposition of 
dogs so engaged by Game Wardens. The season on woodcock, 
ruffed grouse, partridge and quail was skortened by changing 
the opening from Sept. 1 to Sept. 15. The open season on lake 
and brook trout was shortened two weeks on each end, causing 
it to begin May 1 and to close on Sept. 1. They prohibited the 
killing or having in ion passenger pigeons and turtle 
doves until the first day of August, 1898. They appropriated 
$500 for the importation of foreign game birds, and care of 
native varieties. They passed a joint resolution to stop the 
depositing of sawdust and shavings in several ponds and 
streams. Appropriated $500 for an addition to the Cole brook 
fish hatchery. Authorized the Governor and Council to end the 
joint tenancy between Massuchusetts and this State, in the 
Plymouth fish hatchery. ‘hey prohibited, for four years, 
fishing through the ice in twenty-five ponds and lakes in vari- 
ous towns, and all ponds in the towns of Croydon, Grantham, 
and Washington; they also stopped fishing at all times durin 
the coming five vears, in streams emptying into Dan Hole pon 
in the towns of Tuftonborough and Ossipee. 

The sportsmen of the State are not exulting over the few 
good points they gained, nor mourning for the many they 
hoped to secure that were really necessary, so much as they are 
congratulating themselves upon the evils they more or less 
narrowly escaped, and‘though they are not borrowing trouble, 
so far as I ki:ow, profiting by recent experiences, they should 
recognize the fact that their forces in future legislatures must 
be awake, or field sports in this State will suffer by the turning 
down of good, if imperfect, regulations. Meantime the motto 
of the New Hampshire sportsman, during the next two years 
should be, ‘‘Enforce existing laws.’ : 

Ata meeting of the Hillsborough Co. Game and Protective 
Association, the 2d inst., the President, Mayor William C. 
Clarke, declining a re-election, the Secretary, Mr. Charles J. 
Darrah, was elected to that position, and Mr. Fred. Thurston, 
Secretary and Treasurer. PAYSON, 


. A Minnesota Association. 


St. Paul, Minn., April 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: A 
meeting was held last night to form the Voluntary Game and 
Fish Protective Association of Minnesota, as an auxiliary to 
the State Game and Fish Commission. 

The following committee was named: 

For Minneapolis—F. F. Davis, C. S. Brackett, Wm. L. Wol- 
ford, W. L. Bigelow, W. P. Andrus, James Griffin. 

For St. Paul—Uri L. Lamprey, Dr. C. A. Wheaton, H. B. 
Goodenow, Wm. L, Tucker, Crawford Livingston, R. W. 
Matthews, : - ; Laat 


[It is the way to’ 


_ legislation to the extent that 
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bor the State at Large—C. N. Nelson, Stillwater; O. Mc- 
Farland, Dalton; J. H. Claggett, Montevideo; L. Z. Rogers, 
Waterville, H. B: Griffin, Buffalo. 

A call for a general State meeting was upon for May 
15 at Minneapolis and the following general letter was ordered 
to be printed and sent out by the secretary: 

“Dear Sir—At a recent meeting of a number of gentlemen 
interested in the subject of preservation and protection of game 
and fish in Minnesota, recognizing that these natura] resources 
constitute a large food supply for the use of our citizens, it was 
resolved to support a movement for a voluntary State Game 
and Fish Protective Association, as an auxiliary to the consti- 
tuted Minnesota Game and Fish Commission; to assist in the 
further preservation, protection and propagation of these im- 
mense interests, and to render such aid to the State Commis- 
sion in restraining and prohibiting violations of the laws made 
for the protection of these bounties of nature as the conditions 
require, and we are in a position to offer. 

“Previous to this letter this subject has been discussed in the 
columns of the Pioneer Press, Minneapolis Times, and Forest 
and Stream; also a number of gentlemen interested in this 
matter in the State, have been communicated with as regards 

the necessity of such a voluntary association and as to the good 
we might accomplish. The idea has met with a hearty ap- 
proval from all quarters; and the indorsement of our State 
Board of Game and Fish Commissioners. 

“In accordance with the general interest that has been mani- 
fested, the present committee has been formed to open up a’ 
general correspondence, that we may soon have a permanent 
and working organization to assist in preserving, protecting 
and ———— = great natural f supply of our State. 
Upou no consideration will it be allowed to become of a sec- 
tional character, or operate to the advantage of a peculiar 
class of persons. Farmer and townsman, club and individual), 
will work side by side in pure, unselfish effort in a public work, 
for the public good. 

“You have no doubt observed during late years that the 
game and fish reserves of Minnesota are fast becoming depleted 
through the indiscriminate hunting and fishing, both in and out 
of season. Naturally, there are cases which the State Bourd 
does not become acquainted with, though where they do, they 
vigorously prosecute. 

‘*We will be perfectly voluutary in character, without salary 
to any officer; and with a membership fee of not more than $1 
yearly we should enlist the support of a very large number of 
gentlemen of like tastes. The game resources of Minnesota are 
worthy of the effort. We can be of much service in effecting 
additional legislation. There is a growing sentiment among 
sportsmen of the whole country that laws should ‘be passed 
prohibiting the sale of game. 

“Recognizing you as a gentleman liberal in your views on 
this subject, we make this a personal request to give us your 
good will and assistance in forming a permanent organization; 
and for this purpose kindly consider this an invitation to be 
present at a State meeting called for May 15, to be held in 
Minneapolis, that we may organize and adopt a suitable consti- 
tution and by-laws and thus perfect the organization.” 

For shis purpose all friends of the movement are requested 
to send in all names of clubs and individuals, that they may be 
communicated with. 

“Mr. Lamprey presided at the meeting. Mr. Tucker, who in 
the first instance started the movement, spoke as follows: 

“Gentlemen—In calling your attention to the fact that an 
effort to form a protective game and fish association was being 
made, the purposes of which were outlined to you in a circular 
letter, we wished to see what the sentiment among representa- 
tive sportsmen and citizens of the State on the subject of a 
good protective system of game laws really was. Responses 
that have come in are very gratifying to us, and show a healthy 
and solicitous regard for the game interests of the State and a 
willingness for co-operation. We cannot fail to see that these 
interests have been by many per cent. benefited by the work 
that has been done by the State Game and Fish Commission 
since its organization. Valuable as these reports have been, 
we also cannot be insensible .tor the fact that much yet remains 
to be done that can be*done, and can readily recognize the 
necessity for a general movement by all classes of citizens 
interested in this subject to extend a helping hand to the 
State Commission, the members of which I must say to you 
have been and are ready at all times to encourage any effort in 
this direction and will very gladly accept our co-operation. I 
very much regret to notice by the annual report submitted to 
the Governor recently, that during the year just closed no 
organized gun club in the State has proffered the assistance to 
the commission that they have so earnestly desired and that 
they were so willing to.receive. 

‘By this same report you will notice the general decrease of 
exportation of game; the saving of $25,00C as the value of the 
venison product that has been kept within the State during the 
year; the valuable increase that the fish supply of our lakes and 
streams has received; that our present game laws have been 
sustained by the Supreme Court on all points brought a 
its decision; of the large per cent. of convictions that have been 
secured, and of the confiscation of large amounts of pot 
hunter’s paraphernalia. The game laws of Minnesota are 
recognized by our sister States as the best fish and game laws 
in existence in this country. 

“This state of facts indicates, conclusively to our minds, that 
the citizens generally are awakening to the fact that the sub- 
ject of game represents more than the one pleasure of hunting 
it. It is a great food supply, in its season. The once very 

revalent opinion among many people that game laws are class 
on is giving way to a more enlightened consideration of the 
subject. In rural districts this notion to some extent exists. 
Again I would direct your attention to why this is so. In many 
instances a proper regard has not been shown to the farmer’s 
rights. We have invaded his property, without leave or 
license, at times abusing the’courtesies he has shown, until the 
name of city gunner is to him a synonym of a finely polished 
rascal. Now, the farmer is in ity one of our best protec- 
tors aud propagators of game. It is his fields and his woods 
that sustain game life, and in which our game is found; not in 
the streets of a bustling town or city. . 

“And now, gentlemen, in veiw of all these facts, it seems 
very proper to ask you to assist in forming a game and fish 
protective association that will be a valuable auxiliary to the 
constiuuted State Commission. By the organization of an 
association of the character that has been outlined to you, these 
facts present themselves for our consideration: We would give 
a aon moral support to the State game laws; we would assist 
in their enforcement, and the protection and further propaga- 
tion of game where practicable. When we should have on 
hand more funds that is needed for actual expenses, to purchase 
and turn loose in the State any game we may acquire; to keep 
up the natural feeding grounds of game birds and ducks, plant- 
ing waste lands in favored lucalities with celery and other food; 
to overcome the antagonism and to cultivate the good will o 
the farmer element of which I have spoken; and to co-operate 
with associations of neighboring States, that we may influence 

e shooting and fishing seasons 
open and close at the same time in these States. 

“There can be no better time than the present to form and 

ut in motion a game and fish protective association that may 

ong exist, the value of which mav be noted as year succeeds to 

year, and it will be a pleasing memory to us to know that our- 
selves laid the cornerstone. It is no scheme for personal ag- 
grandizement. It istote a popular movement in behalf of a 
popular subject. So you have been asked to come here to- 
night to form an organization committee, that we may open up 
correspondence with gentlemen of like tastes throughout the 
State and at the proper time to form a permanent organiza- 
tion.” 

After other addresses the following resolutions were adopted 
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as “embodying the principles and purposes of the proposed 
organization: 

“In pursuance of the objects for which this meeting was 
called, be it resolved, that we constitute ourselves a committee 
to organize a voluntary State game and fish protective associa- 
tion, as an auxiliary to the State gamc and fish commissioners, 
to aid said commission in the performance of its duties. 

“The objects ot the association will be: 

** First—The bringing together of all clubs, local associations, 
and individuals in the State, interested in the protection, 
preservation and propagation of game and fish; to form one 
State protective association. 

“Second —To encourage and assist in the organization of local 
clubs in any district uf the State where it is the general wish, 
and the importance of the interests demands it. 

““Third—To assist the State board in securing evidence, and 
the prosecution of offenses against the statutes on this subject. 

“‘Fourth—To represent the sportsmen of the State in advo- 
cating any legislation that may be deemed essential for the 
further advancement of the preservation and advancement of 


e. 

“Fifth—To locate and plant with suitable foods any waste 
lands that will make feeding grounds for any of our game 
birds; and to keep all natural feeding grounds that now answer 
the purpose. : 
= ‘Sixth—To expend any moneys on hand not necessary for 
actual expenses and other purposes of this work, for the pur- 
chase of ;any game animals, birds and fish, that may be suited 
to this climate; for the purposes of introduction and propaga- 
tion of any such species. 

“Seventn—To correspond with associations of neighboring 
States that we may work in harmony for these interests, and 
influence legislation to the extent that the seasons may open 
and close at the same time in these States. 

“And be it further resolved that we, both individually and 
collectively, will at all times seek to cultivate the good will and 
support of all classes of citizens, that the pleasures of the forest 
and stream may be enjoyed by all persons; and to mediate in 
any and all cases if injury or injustice between the gunner and 
the owner or tenant of any lands and waters; and furthermore, 
we will labor to cultivate a better general understanding as to 
the value of the game and fish products to the State and to the 
individual, especially*seeking to impress the fact that these 
products should not beza subject of sale, barter or commerce. 

“And be it further ‘resolved, That this association shall be 
perfectly voluntary; that no salary shall attach to any of its 
offices; and that it will not be sectional in character, or oper- 


ated for the private purposes of any of its members or any 
class of citizens.’’ 


eo 


Indiana Quail. 


Portland, Ind.—In your valuable paper of March 30 I see a 
short article headed, ‘The Indiana Five Year Quail Prohibi- 
tion.” Speaking from my observation in this part of Indiana, 
where I have resided most of my forty-four years, I think a 
probibitory law unnecessary. On almost every farm, notices 
warning hunters to not trespass are conspicuously posted. 
These restrictions, together with the short open seasons, and 
mild,winters have enabled Bob White to hold his own in this 
part of Indiana. Our lawmakers must have taken this view of 


the matter, for they adjourned without making any change in 
the law. 5 


Michigan Legislation. 

<e4.bill to change the deer law has been introduced in the 

ichigan Legislature, and embodies a non-resident license fee. 
It hasgbeen recommended by the house®committee on fisheries 
and game and provides a uniform open season for deer in the 
two peninsulas from November 1 to November 25, provides 
that not more than five deer shall be killed by any one person 
during a season, licenses hunters from outside the State for $25, 
and provides for the payment of a license fee of not more than 


fifty cents:for Michigan hunters. ? 

A- correspondent writes about it as follows: 

I hope this unnecessary measure may yet be crushed and may 
not become a law, as the existing law, which prohibits sbipping 
deer out of the State is all we needed in this section. The pro- 
posed license bill must perforce allow the hunter his game— 
es he buys the right to kill it—to take where he pleases, 
so what do we gain. 

The alleged sportsmen of our State seem to think the one im- 
portant object is to keep the neighbors out and shut our eyes to 
violators of the good laws we have within. They make spear- 
ing of fish illegal, yet dozens of baskets of perch, blue gills, bass 
and pickerel have appeared upon the streets of our village on 
sale, all bearing spear marks, visible to anyone except the game 
wardens. Our open trout season is from May 1 to September 
1, anda good justice of the peace has been seen with rod and 
line and bulging trout bag, wandering beside the trout streams 
the tenth day of April. Still we must keep the rascals out by 
license, and make our name odious to the best fellows, asa class, 


in all our sister States, the true sportsmen. It k hot. 
SAND LAKE, MICH. a ee 


National Association. 


_Please announce that the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation has recently made application and been admitted to 
membership in the National Game, Bird and Fish Protective 
Association. President M. RK. Bortree, of the National Associa- 
tion, will soon appoint county secretaries in various sections, to 
act in conjunction with deputy game wardens, and furnishing 
information in the walk of game and fish protection. 


Che Henne. 


FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 








- Apel 16 to 19—Boston.—New England Kennel Club. D.E. Love- 
nd, Sec’y. 

April 17 to 20. Los Angeles—Southern Cal. Kennel Club. D 
R. J. Withers, Sec. és 


April 25. and 26.—Toronto, Canada.—Toronto Kennel Club. W. 
P. Fraser, Hon'y. Sec. 


_May 8 to 1l—San Francisco, Cal.—Pacific Kennel Club. Howard 
Vv come. y, San Francisco. 
Shpt. 17-20.—Orange county Fair Bench Shew, New 
y. rym Sec’y. ; ey es 
Oct. 8 to 11.—Danbury,, Conn.—Danbury Agri Society 
G. L. Rundle, Sec’y. , Fan Seas 


FIELD TRIALS. 
Sept. 2—Continental Field Trials Club’s chicken trial: --— 
P. T. Madison, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind, eae ene 


Sept. 10—Morris, Man.—Manitoba F. T. C. ‘ 
oe eeien a F. T. C., John Wootton, 


one 5.—Chatham, Ont.—International F. T. Club. W. B.Wells 


Nov. 18,—Eastern F. T. Club, at Newton, N.C. W } 
Sec’y. Saratoga Springs. N. Y ; ” sheralscans 


Nov. 2%8.—Trials A. U. 8. F. T. C yew v.C f 
Statord Sey tm = T. Club at Newton, N.C. W. B 
«That women can write, and write well, in a field of litera- 
ture which, by-assumption, has been held as belonging to 
man almost exclusively, is fully demonstrated by the charm- 
ing articles, A. Chronicle of Rhoda, published in our issue of 
last week, and A Tale of Max, published this week. These 
writers have most pleasingly and gracefully told of dog life 
so unaffectedly, yet with such fidelity that Rhoda and Max 
seem to be dogs we knew. Only those endowed with a 
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genuine love of the dog can write of him with such sym- 
pathetic appreciation and touches of true pathos, as they 
also are the only ones who can understand and write of him 
as he really is; that is,of him as an intelligent anmial, 
loyal and devoted, with a comprehension of his place in 
domestic tife far greater than is comprised merely in a place 
to sleep and some food to eat. In observing the finer features 
of the dog’s domesticity, man has been negligent, even if he 
has the nicety of sentiment and delicacy in coloring neces- 
sary to portray them. There being in evidence such superior 
talent and wisdom ‘in presenting the merits of the dog in his 
true relation to man, we trust that the writers mentioned 
and others will feel encouraged to write more of their pets. 
For such writings, there isa welcome place in the columns 
of Forest and Stream. We can assure all our contributors 
that no apprehension need be felt concerning the appearance 
of the offensive carper or wrangler, for to such our columns 
are not open. For these charming sketches, we bespeak the 
consideration of our readers as a meed justly due them. 
THE STORY OF MAX. 

In a small] western town, some thirty years ago, lived 
a family of five persons, the father a struggling lawyer, 
the mother, too, struggling in her way, between early 
traditions and manifest destiny in the way of housework, 
and the bringing up of her three children. Of these, 
James, the eldest, was bright, restless, loving and sickly. 
Paul, the second child, sturdy, undemonstrative. though 
not less affectionate; and Helen, the baby, much 
younger. Their home was a large place in the suburbs, 
with a square, roomy house, in front of whish were two 
southern-looking verandas, one above the other. Tall 
catalpas, too, towered by the gate and beside the porch, 
lending an additional southern aspect. But the thicket 
of evergreens to the south, every tamarack, spruce, 
hemlock and other evergreen, everyone of which had 
been carried hundreds of miles by the two boys, and lov- 
ingly planted, spoke of the North. In the little orchard 
down in front, peaches reddened and apples turned 
golden in their season. In the back-yard was another 
grove of native forest trees, also planted by those two 
loving boys, and here crab apples and wild plums per- 
fumed all the neighborhood in spring; and buckeye, rose 
bud and dogwood gladdened the eye with their beauty. 
& Ground ivy grew lush below, and all manner of wild 
flowers, from the early meccoon and spring beauty, to 
squils, lung wort, and last of all, brilliant cardinal flowers 
in early autumn. Two catbirds yearly built in the thick 
branches, and robins and blue birds whistled before the 
leaves came, 

The time of this little tale was nidsummer, and the 
hot sun “beamed down on yellowing grass and stricken 
trees. Most of the flowers had ceased to bloom in the 
garden, and tall weeds stood wilted in the vegetable 
patch. The catbirds made frequent visits to the large 
tub of water beside the well, covered by a big old-fash- 
jioned curb, and with a windlass and bucket, which 
splashed in the cool water many feet below. 

Here Helen loved to play, and always at her side was 
Max, a small tan and black dog, with a sharp, aggressive 
muzzle, and soft, beautiful, dark eyes. His stout body 
was poised on short, strong bench-legs, ornamented with 
bright tan, as also was his muzzle. Te did not look as if 
built for speed, but the suspicion of a rat, or prying cow 
trying to enter a gate carelessly left open. speedily turned 
him into an animated tornado. How quickly after a sharp 
race through currant bushes and raspberry vines he would 
bring the identical chicken his mistress had thrown the 
stick after and lay it at her feet! It seemed impossible for 
her to go any place without him—shut him in ever so se- 
curely, he found some way to get out and follow—at first 
afar off, and later, well knowing he would not then be 
taken back, boldly frisking about her. Much as he de- 
sired to go always, he yet knew Sunday, and made no 
attempt to follow to church, but quietly bided at home 
content to follow with his eyes alone. 

Occasionally he accompanied his master to the-court- 
house, apd on one occasion caused even the grave judge 
to laugh. It was Max’s daily habit to sit on his 
haunches, with begging paws upraised, beside his mis- 
tress at table, and, seeing a man sworn with lifted hand 
by the clerk, sympathetically assumed his characteristic 
attitude. The trick was self-taught. 

He was a very sociable dog, which quality once made 
him much trouble. A friend from a neighboring city 
paid the family a visit, and during her stay, made much 
of Max. Returning home, she failed to notice that he 
followetl her aboard the train. Fifteen miles on her way 
he was discovered by the brakeman and was pitched off 
without mercy. Poor Helen soon missed her faithful 
friend, and even the anxious mistress was not asbamed 
of tears over his unaccountable taking off. Days 
dragged on, until nearly a week had passed, when one 


afternoon, a little lame, black dog was discovered slowly - 


moving over a field toward them. At last he made his 
way under the fence into the door yard, and finding his 
two mistresses, looked up appealingly into their faces and 
wearily laid down. The poor fellow had swam full 
creeks and journeyed many muddy miles wholly strange 
to him, lame and fasting! Great was the joy over his 
return, the lost was found; the dead restored to life. 

Helen gathered him to her breast, regardless of mire, 
and the dainties of the cupboard were lavished upon 
him, though he seemed almost too pitifully weak to eat. 

And yet it was not so very long since all original sin 
seemed to be wrapped up in his little black body! He 
would race like a whirlwind after flying hens and regard- 
less of expostulation, would worry them to death. He 
grabbed slow-waddling ducks by the neck and shook 
them until they yielded up the ghost. He ran off with 
hats and shoes, jumped at the clothes on the line waving 
in the wind oe tore them into shreds, o1 trampled them 
in the dirt; he dug unsightly holes in the yard and went 
to sleep on the choicest flower beds, and did many other 
acts of depravity. , 

His very last wickedness, ani the one which finally 
broke the back of his mistress’ patience, appeared to 
scare him into grown doghood; for after it he never com- 
mitted the slightest misdemeanor, and became the digni- 
fied, intelligent, helpful dog which any member of the 
family on occasion would have fought for. 

He had accompanied his mistress and the baby girl, 
trundled in a spic-span new cab, down town and back. 
Baby had been handed over to faithful Martha, and Max 
followed them into the back yard. The mistress;was busy 
for several hours, but finally opened the door on the porch 
where the cab had been left in all the glory of fresh 


varnish and silken upholstery. Alas! what had become 
of the elegant top which had been its pride so lately? 
Not a vestige remained. Wrath seized the soul of the 
long suffering woman, for well she knew whose work it 
was. Quickly she caught up a bit of rope, and calling the 
culprit, tied it about his neck. 

Some intuition brought the children, and as the rope 


- Tan over a beam in the woodhouse, a wail broke forth. 


Feeling a strange, sick sensation, but with a stern front, 
with secret gladness, she lowered the struggling puppy, 
and, as a great favor, allowed them to carry him away 
into the country. 

Mournfully the little procession filed out of the yard, 
with Max dumped into a basket, going to his fate! The 
little rascal proved quite equal to the emergency, for by 
the time the weary children put in a tardy appearance, 
he came on the scene, shame-faced and contrite, as 
though he quite understood the case. And it must have 
been that he really did, for from that time he seemed 
above all temptation, and betook himself to altered 


ways. 

Not long afterwards he gave an exhibition of his better 
intentions by destroying eleven rats from an overturned 
corn shock, after which we were proud of him. 

Like most successful persons, however, he sometimes 
met opposition, though rarely defeat. It happened occa- 
sionally that a big, old pugnacious rat was game, and bit 
him before he could shake it to death. The pain and 
bleeding muzzle seemed to madden him, and he would 
slay it over and over again as though one death was in- 
sufticient. 

When the lads were growing tall and slender, and the 
girl had come to delight in Miss Alcot’s books, another 
dc maoge, a big, ‘‘gangling,”’ loose-tuilt, utterly undig- 
nified bird dog, with yellow eyes and great feet. The old 
favorite, now growing gray on his muzzle, though still 
active and watchful as ever, plainly showed his disgust 
and sense of wrong. He had always a fine sense of per- 
sonal rights, growling if roughly treated, and biting if 
kicked. Indeed, so far was this trait carried that he 
never forgave the family doctor and one or two others, 
and never failed to bite them if possible. He felt the 
presence of this new-comer to be a personal affront, and 
grew unhappy and morose. 

A few months later, in the discharge of a duty, 
“disaster followed faster’? for poor Max. A _ shiftless 
borrower had left the wagon house doors open, and he, 
over zealous, or perhaps fired with morbid anger, rushed 
out on the heels of a passing horse. One kick from its 
shod foot, and he sank with a broken back. It was 
piteous to see him slowly crawling back to us with his 
fore feet, his beautiful dark eyes fixed on us so fondly 
and appealingly. Silence and sorrow fell on the house- 
hold. His loving young mistress and playmate refused 
t- be comforted, and begged so earnestly for a physician’s 
help, that, to satisfy her,a young medical friend was 
sent for.and kindly came. With gentle care he injected 
morphine, and a few hours later Max was found asleep, 
with his head on his paws, in the dear old familiar atti- 
tude, asleep with a soundness that never would waken. 
He would not need to be shut up from following any 
more, nor stand begging by his mistress’ side at table, 
and open gates could trouble him no more forever. 

The old mistress and the young tenderly laid him ina 
clean box on a soft bit of carpet and securely covered it, 
Then they went out in the summer afternoon into the 
deepest shade of the grove, where doves were cooing and 
moaning, and after the lads had dug a grave, tenderly 
lowered him on green boughs and flowers, heaped the 
mold above him and left him to his everlasting rest. 

For many happy years, those whom he had loved, came 
occasionally ,to his quiet, shady bed, but now he is left 
alone. Strangers have profaned the old, familiar ways, 
and summer sunshine waned and winter snows fallen 
since the last one who loved him, though only a faithful 
dog. passed through the gate and out into the world. 

INDIANA Mrs. M. E, BANTA, 


POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


POINTING. 


There is a common belief that the dog was specially made 
for man’s benefit, and that many of his instincts are also to 
enhance his capabilities in serving man. Thus the act of 
pointing, according to common belief, refers to serving the 
gun, and has no selfish reference or benefit to the dog him- 
self. He is merely an organism with instincts supplementary 
to those of man, if common belief is true. Now, I have 
sometimes theught that the assumption—for it is assump- 
tion atter all—was a reflection on man himself—and an 
admission of his own weaknesses; for, if it were essential to 
his existence, his functional powers of scent would probably 
be equal to the pointing of birds, and therefore he could 
point the birds himself. But such functional powers were 
not necessary to his existence. His powers of scent, as com- 
pared with those of the dog, are dull and inefficient, yet 
they serve a useful purpose to him, inasmuch as, though 
they may be too feeble as an aid in obtaining a food supply, 
they enable him to detect vitiated and harmful atmospheres, 
which would be unhealthy to him. His superior intellect 
and peculiar physical formation are ample forces in his 
struggle for existence. By his own unaided effort, he can 
obtain all the food that is necessarv for his existence. 

But. being intelligent, he has observed that he can better 
succeed, with an economy of time and effort, by domesticat- 
ing animals and diverting their efforts to his own use; thus 
the horse and ox, having great weight, size and strength, 
and not being keen competitors for the food necessary to 
man, meet his universal approval for hauling heavy loads 
or carrying weights. Had they been carnivorous, or even had 
they been herbi-carnivorous, they would then have come into 
competition with man in the. incessant struggle for exist- 
ence, and therefore would not have been considered as hav- 
ing been specially created for his individual profit. Man 
further diverts the functions of many of the herbiverous 
animals. The milk intended by nature for their offspring, 
he takes from them and appropriates it to his own use. 

The tiger, the wolf, the lion, and others which by nature 
are fierce and not susceptible of domestication, but which 
are nevertheless a part ot animal life, he looks upon as 
enemies, yet from, their standpoint they undoubtedly look 
upon man as a special creation for their benefit, a food pro- 
duct under the head of delicatessen, since they eat him on 
favorable opportunity. It is the incessant struggle of prey- 
ing on others or being preyed upon. But this is drifting 
away from a direct consideration of the subject, though it is 
illustrative of the manner in which man appropriates to his 
own use anything which will be to his advantage. 

In the universal struggle, it is very proper for him to do so, 
but it is equally proper to call things by their right names. 
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The dog in domestication is a most useful animal in many 
ways. is loyalty is so pure that he can be trusted with 
his liberty, and his intelligence is so great that he can be left 
to adjust himself unobtrusiv2ly yet correctly in domestic life. 
He acts asa brave and vigilant guardsman of his master’s 
person, his family, his home and his property. His devotion 
to his master is greater than his instinct of self-preservation, 
which is generally considered the strongest instinct of all in 
the animal world, for he will face any peril to guard his 
master or to guard from injury those he loves. in the far 
regions of the North, where snow and ice make a most cheer- 
less and uninviting region for man’s habitation, the dog has 
a further usefulness in drawing sledges and thus affording a 
means of traffic and travel; and as an aid M the chase, he is 
invaluable. 

But all the natural abilities, with which he is endowed for 
the capture and destruction of his prey, are for his own 
advantage in supplying the needs of his nature. His powers 
of scent and speed enable him to track his prey, and his 
activity, strength and natural weapons—his teeth—enable 
him to kill it. The dog being of a nature susceptible of 
domestication, man, finding him a useful auxiliary, cultivated 
him for the same reason that he does the ox, the horse, and 
goats, sheep and poultry; that is, because it is profitable to 
do so, though from the dog’s superior intelligence, affection 
and loyalty, man bestows more sentimental consideration on 
him than he does on any of the lower animals. 

In seeking his prey, tue dog has to depend on the func- 
tional powers provided by nature, which, in domestication 
are precisely the same as those of the dog in a wild state. 
He follows by the scent till the animal is sighted, when he 
tries to run it down by his superior speed. Dogs soon learn 
that they succeed far better and with greater safety to them- 
selves by hunting together. This they do intelligently. 
They learn to act not only as individuals, but as packs, each 
individual working complimentary to the efforts of his fel- 
lows. The work of greyhounds running cunning is an 
illustration in point, as is also their manner of fighting a 
wolf, or small bear. While they have instinctive powers, 
their manner of applying them is intelligent. 


Now, in working to the gun, it is a common belief that the.’ 


dog points instinctively, for man’s pleasure. The reason 
commonly accepted is most flippantly defined as follows: 
In-old times, the dog was used to follow birds and when near 
them was taught to drop while a net was thrown over him 
and them, to effect a capture. 

This is a most trivial explanation, and one hard to believe, 
since any practical shooter knows how difficult it would be 
to make any success of such methods. 

At length, as firearms improved the dog naturally de- 
veloped an instinct in consonance with the new order of 
things, and began to point. 
tion, one too absurd for serious consideration. 

Any dog, which seeks birds naturally, points because it is 
necessary for him to do so to make his attempts successful. 
He could not capture birds in any other manner. Of course, 
by careful selection, the instinct to point will be more uni- 
formly transmitted {and will be more certain to appear in 
all the progeny, but the practical application of it 1s always 
intelligent. Dogs which have not even a remote claim to 
being bird dogs, will learn to point them if given the proper 
opportunities, this, too, as a matter of intelligent observa- 
tion. 

The manner in which the act of pointing is an assistance 
to the dog in effecting a capture, is easily explained. The 
birds run and when close pressed by the dog seek conceal- 
ment, The dog must at that juncture rely entirely on his 
nose. As he draws closer, his muscles grow more tense, his 
eyes glisten and his manner shows determination. He in- 
tends to kill something. When he is near enough to spring, 
he stops. There is still part of the problem to solve. But 
his stop is but suspended action. He must accurately deter- 
mine the exact whereabouts of the birds before making his 
final dash to capture. After he has located, or at least when 
he ‘thinks he has done so, he makes a swift spring with 
wonderful agility. If he has miscalculated the whereabouts 
of the birds, his efforts are fruitless, for he springs in the 
wrong direction, the birds flush and are gone. If he is over 
eager, and presses too close before making his point, the 
same result follows, By repeated failures he soon learns to 
observe proper caution. Every one who has had much 
experience with young dogs has observed these traits. Foxes 
and wolves employ the same methods. Man takes the dog, 
and by a system called training, educates the dog to work to 
the gun. It requires weeks to accomplish it. Much punish- 
ment is required in most instances before the dog will forego 
his own natural desire to capture the birds for himself. The 
training is one constant effort at repression in its main 
features. He is permitted to work to the culminating 
stages, when the man intervenes and diverts the dog’s 
efforts to his own profit. Breaking in, breaking shot, chas- 
ing and flushing are simple traits of the dog’s original inten- 
tions, which crop out now and then with the best trained 


dogs. 
STANCHNESS. 


To those who have an interest in field trial competition 
and also to those who seek a knowledge of what constitutes 
the proper manner of field work, Mr. Johnson’s letter on 
Stanchness will be read with pleasure. I frankly admit that 
Mr. Johnson has scored a point on me in this matter, for no 
longer ago than last fall when I was his guest in Winnipeg 
—and by the way it seemed more like being at home so 
pleasant to me was my stay there—we talked over this same 
matter, and I then held that the dog should remain on his 
point while Stke handler went forward and flushed. This 
was considering stanchness as it relates to a competition. I 
was apprehensive that, if the most rigid stanchness was not 
insis upon, any departure from it would soon lead to 
aouses. By the way, while writing that article on stanch- 
ness, my remarks to Mr. Johnson recurred to me, and I won- 
dered whether he remembered it. His letter, of recent date, 
will show that he did. He says: 

=“T read Forest and Stream of March 30, in your article on 
‘Stanchness,’ in which you endorse Mr. Titus’ opinion when 
he says: ‘I do not know of a more useful position for a dog 
than behind his handler when he is going in to flush.’ 
While I must congratulate you on your change of front, I 
must say that I don’t think that there is a more ridiculous 
position for a dog, than behind his handler when he is going 
in to flush. I have always claimed, and I think when you 
were judge at our field trials, I was ordered to flusb and was 
told to flush myself and not let my dog flush. I said that 
my dogs were taught to tell me where the birds were. They 
were taught to be stanch until I came up, and then at com- 
mand to move up to a flush; that they could charge me with 
a flush, etc. I said: ‘You can charge me with what you like. 
Your extreme penalty only consists of my not being awarded 
a prize, but you cannot make me work my dog, only in the 
manner I think correct.’ 

“Mr. Brailsford was more docile than myself, when he 
competed at the Eastern trials, which is explained best in 
his own words in a letter he wrote on his return home to 
the English Field, describing his experiences in America, 
He wrote: One peculiarity in American tield trial judging 
deserves mention. When a dog points his handler is 
ordered to put up or flush the birds, and the dog is expected 
to remain pointing until this is done. As frequently 
happens, the poor man, devoid of the powers of scent, 
tramps about at random without accomplising his purpose, 
and failing, he is then ordered to let his dog go and ‘locate.’ 
During the progress of the Derby, at the Eastern meeting, 
Cameron patted his dog while on point to lead him— 


Such is the common explana- * 


- power to instantly adjust it 


Cameron—up to the birds, whereupon the presiding judge 
called us together and told us that this was not allowed. 
replied: ‘We will obey, but this is our English practice; and 
l ask, Which knows best where the birds are, the dog with 
his powers of scent or the man without them?’ 

“My contention is that when you get to your dog, he must 
remain stanch until you get to him. He must move up at 
command and you must move up with your dog (the dog, 
say, half a length ahead of you) tea flush. ‘he aog must of 
course remain steady after the flush 

“I presume your change of opinion has come about in con- 
sequence of modern requirements; but did it ever occur to 
you that a good many of the modern requirements are 
ancient English practice? Once more, let me congratulate 
you on your good sense; for has it not been truly said that it 
takes quite a lot of courage to admit you were wrong. No 
one has a greater respect for Mr. ‘litus’ opinion or anything 
appertaining to dogs than myself, yet I must disagree with 
his half measure of what a dog should do when you go up 
to him on a point.” 

There is one point in his letter which, while correct 
according to a strict intrepretation of Mr, 'litus’ statement, 
is not quite in accurd with what Mr. ‘Titus really meant, for 
his writing in this connection was moie a protest against 
usage at field trial and a protest against penalizing the dog 
for following behind his handler, than an attempt to define 
the true procedure. That I did not so understand it, I think 
My. Johnson will concede if he will permit me to call his 
attention to a sentence which I wrote in the same article, as 
follows: “If the birds are running when the handler waiks 
past his dog, the latter, if he be intelligent and correctly 
handled, walks by his side, or a few feet ahead, leading on 
directly to the birds.” Therefore I think that Mr. Johnson 
and myself agree perfectly on this matter. It is perfectly 
true, as Mr. Johnson says, that we insisted on stanchness as 
he describes it, but that was the usage then, and for that 
matter it is now in this country, though I hope to see it 
abolished to be superseded by one of more common sense. If 
an abuse of it were to crop out, the judges have it in their 
While this matter is under 
consideration, it is but just to Mr. Johnson to mention that 
he has always maintained that the general usage and 
opinion were incorrect, and the had the moral courage to 
stand openly by his convictions. Furthermore, he was 
almost alone from the first in stoutly insisting that dogs 
should work properly to the gun; that they should work 
without the frantic, noisy efforts of the handler, that an 
opponeut’s dog should not be,in any way interfered with, 
and that professional handiers were not eligible to member- 
ship in field trial clubs, simply because as interested parties 
it violated a principle of equity to have them in the mem- 
bership. 


REGISTRATIONS AND DISQUALIFICATIONS. 


In the March number of the American Kennel Gazette, 
there is the foMowing query and answer: ° 

“OQ, P. H., Boston, Mass.—lf I purchase a dog from a man 
who has been disqualified, and the pedigree is a straight one, 
can I have the dog registered? I have heard that registra- 
tions as above have been refused, and would like to know 
positively, as 1 have an opportunity to get a great bargain. 

“Answer.—A dog transferred by gift or sale, by a disquali- 
fied person, subsequent to his or her disqualification, can- 
not be registered. Rule XVII, Rules governing Clubs; and 
Rule XXIII, Rules governing dog shows, both provide 
that, ‘The disqualification of an owner shall apply to all 
dogs owned by him.’ Ata meeting of the club held Febru- 
ary 23, 1893, it was ‘Resolved, that the secretary be directed 
to refuse the privileges of the Stud Book to all persons under 
the penalties of suspension or disqualification.’ ”’ 

The last citation of the Jaw of the A. K. C. is irrelevant as 
an answer to the question asked. It applies solely to the per- 
son under suspension or disqualification, and therefore is not 
pertinent. 

The first quotation, that is, ‘‘The disqualification of an 
owner shall apply to all dogs owned by him,’’ has most cer- 
tainly a strained and far-fetched interpretation in the answe1 

iven above. Of course, it is reasonable and proper that the 
disqualification of the owner should apply to dogs ‘“‘owned 
by him,”’ but when such disqualified owner sells a dog to 
another person, such dog is not then “‘owned by him.” 

To interpret the rule as given in the official organ of the 
A. K. C., is contrary to the letter of it, and truly not in con- 
sonance with its spirit. For it then not only punishes the 
offender, but incidentally it punishes an innocent party; that 
is, the man who contemplated a purchase. The dogs in 
themselves had committed no offense, and the only odium 
which attached to them was that of ownership; when that 
was removed there was no further reason for their disquali- 
fication. . 

The disqualification of the man was a punishment, but to 
carry it so far as to interfere with his business or way of 
earning a livelihood, is on the borderland of vindictiveness. 
Moreover, it is an unwarranted interference with the rights 
of a man who is not under disqualification; for it in a man- 
ner dictates to him where he shall not buy, even though he 
wishes to do so in a legitimate transaction. 

But the reductio ad absurdum of the interpretation is best 
shown by granting it as true. If “all dogs owned by him,” 
are disqualified, then the rule is retroactive and applies to 
all dogs ever owned by the offender. A personal disqualifi- 
cation would thus work harm and hardship to many inno- 
cent parties. It is lacking in all principles of equity to 
assume that the disqualification of a dog,which rested en- 
tirely on his ownership, carried over to all other ownerships. 
It would be just as reasonable to hold that the disqualifica- 
tion of a man also disqualified his brothers, cousins and 
uncles, or that the get of his dogs, though owned by inno- 
cent parties, was disqualified. 

No one will gainsay that an offense against the rules of the 
A. K. C. should be visited with proper punishment. The 
disqualification is such punishment. 1t denies the privileges 
of the A. K. C. in their direct and widespread collateral 
relations. Such is punishment enough. To carry it further 
would hardly advance the best interests of dogs, nor could 
it then be justly called a true iaterpretation of the mission 
of a governing Some. B. WATERS. 


N. B- C. Meeting. 


A quarterly meeting of the National Beadle Club of America, 
was held at the rooms of the American Kennel Club, 55 Liberty 
street, Friday, April 5. President H. L. Kreuder in the chair. 
The members present were: J. W. Appleton, H. L. Schellhass, 
A. D. Lewis, Jobn Bateman and George Laick. 

The president stated that he, with Mr. H. W. Lacy, had laid 
the matter of the killing of Mr. John Bateman’s dogs before 
the a for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. Mr. 
Bateman then stated that the man who had killed his dogs had 
been brought to trial and convicted, and, on his recommenda- 
tion for mercy, the man was fined $10. i 

Voted that the secretary be instructed to thank the society 
for the they had taken in the matter. 

Voted that all members in arrears for dues be notified by the 
Treasurer to settle up their avcounts with the club at once. 

Mr. Schellhass as a committee reported that new evidence 
had been received by the Stud Book Committee against John 
Jarvis and that the same is now to be investigated. 

Notice is hereby recorded that our delegate to the A. K. C., 
Mr. Schellhass, has been elected by the American Kennel Club 
to the Stud Book and Field Trial Committee, and also to the 
Conimittee on Constitution and Rules, 


Voted that the list of official judges be brought before the 
annual meeting for revision. 

The president appointed Mr. Cleremont S. Wixom,” Covert, 
N. Y., as one of the official judges of the club in place of Mr. 
Pottinger Dorsey, and the secretary was requested to notify the 
American Kennel Club of that fact. 


GEO. W. ROGERS, Secretary. 


Hungry Dogs and Work. 


Central City, W. Va.—I would not invite disputation, but 
your staff correspondent thinks my opinion that the dog ought 
not to be kept in keen hunger tbe live long day while pursuing 
game, isanerror. I beg tomakeareply. He says: “Underly- 
ing all the dog’s effort is the impelling cause, namely, a hungry 
stomach. He is searching for a food supply.” 

Applied to wild animals, his theory is good, but with the dog, 
man’s appointed companion, there is an impelling cause that 
seems almost to exclude the idea of the pursuit of game to 
obtain food for himself. I have not hunted with hounds, only 
with bird fogs, and what I said was meant to apply to them 
more particularly. I never had one that hunted too slow; but 
they were generally over-eager, and I kept them well fed, ~_ 
observe, not gorged. I am sure they did not hunt for a f 
supply. But take the rabbit dog, the little terrier for instance. 
See the panting eagerness of the animal rushing from covert to 
covert! He catches his game, kills it, and leavesit. And the 
rat terrier; he pursues and kills the rodents with a gusto known 
toevery one. But he eats not rats. They must therefore pur- 
sue for the very love of pursuit. That this desire results from 
heredity, originating in man’s first training of the dog, or a 
special trait given by Providence for man’s use, we may decide 
as best suits us—the fact remains. My own motive was to 
insure the comfort of the dog in saying what I did. 


N. E. D. 


National Greyhound Club Meeting. 


= New York.—A meeting of the National Greyhound Club wilt 
be held on Friday evening, April 26, at 8 o’clock, at the Grand 
Union Hotel, Park avenue and Forty-second street, New York. 
At this meeting measures will be taken to entirely reorganize 
the club, and the invitation to be present is not only extended 
to its members, but also to all who are interested in tne grey- 
hound, deerhound and wolfhound. By order of the President. 
C. F. LEWIS, Secretary. 


DOG CHAT. 


The periodical scare of rabies, which impels people to 
believe that every dog which acts at all strangely is mad, 
seems to have begun with the springtime. April 4 had two 
instances of such delightfui fright, ones which are eagerly 
sought. In the first case, the central figure was a dog run- 
ning along Bayard street. He was described as frothing at. 
the mouth, and endeavoring to escape by running into a 
crockery store and seeking safety behind the counter. Po- 
licemen arrived and attempted to catch him. He endeavored 
again to escape and broke some crockery. The policemen 
lassoed him, and then led him away. The terrified creature 
soon broke away from them and was then followed by a mob. 
He sought safety in a dark hall. A policeman shot him. 
According to all time honored usage, it should have been 
stated that the persecuted animal was mad, but instead it 
was said that it was not known whether the dog was mad 
or not. On the same day, a yellow dog, described bv a daily 
paper as frothing at the mouth, snapping at lamp posts and 
tumbling over the pavement, bit a man, and then sought 
safety in concealment. The policeman gave his pistol to a 
young man with instructions to kill the dog, after he, the 
poilceman, had driven him from his hiding place. When the 
dog rusbed out, the young man shot and hit a boy in the 
neck, fortunately making only a flesh wound. The police- 
man then killed the ferocious little yellow dog with his 
club. Then he arrested the young man. A stray dog and 
shooting at random are serious matters. 


ne 


Mrs. Fin De—Don’t you know, Mr. Fin De, that when I 
observe your great love for your dogs and devotion to them, 
Ialmost believe you married me for, love, and not for my 
money. 

Mr. Fin De—Oh, bosh! You silly thing. 


: Don’t you know 
my dogs are worth $25 a piece. See! 





” A story has stared on its circuit. It is a good one from 
the beginning, and, with the embellishments gathered from 
a good itinerary, ought to be of the best at the finish. It 
happened in Boston; and of course it is cultured. It ssems 
that, in the Eleventh precinct, there are people who buy 
milk. It also seems that the milkmen deliver it very early 
or the people rise later. Anyway, their milk cans and con- 
tents were taken from their door steps and were never more, 
or no more. For two weeks, the wicked depredations 
mysteriously continued. The milkmen. whose occupation 
should place them above suspicion, were considered as acting 
in bad faith. One morning, after the milk had been de- 
livered, a policeman and a milkman watched in the afflicted 
district. They saw a dog. “Keep your eye on him,” said 
the policeman. The subsequent porceedings are naively 
described as follows: “‘The dog paused before a doorway in 
which was a can of milk and then he walked slowly up the 
steps, and smelled the can. In a moment he took the can in 
his teeth, walked down the street, and started off the way he 
had come. The policeman and the milkman followed at a 
short distance, They saw him turn into Armandine street 
and climb up into the veranda of a house. He set the can 
down foz a moment and contemplated it, and then he picked 
it up in his teeth again and shook it gently. In a moment 
the wooden plug dropped out of the can, and, setting the can 
down, he proceeded to lap the milk from the can contented- 
ly. The men watched him until he had finished, and then 
they saw him pick up the empty can in his teeth and leave 
the veranda. He passed down into the back yard, and out 
into a clump of bushes in the rear of the house. He was lcst 
to view for some time, and then he came out again and pro- 
ceeded to the veranda, where he lay down and soon was 
asleep. The policeman and the milkman went out into the 
bushes to look around. There they discovered fourteen 
empty milk cans.’’ The villain escaped the just deserts of 
his crime against the peace and dignity of the State, as the 
sequel shows: ‘From Boston comes a tale of a dog who isa 
thief and who was caught in the act, arrested, taken to a 
police station, tried and finally liberated because no law 
applicable to fonr-footed criminals could be found.” Prob- 
ably the dog was ‘‘mad.”’ 


A meeting of the Executive Committee of the Canadian 


Kennel Club will be held at the Queen’s Hotel, Toronto, on 
Friday, April 19, at 3 P. M. 








Another mournful incideut illustrative of the readiness 
with which the ordinary man will have an emotional faith 
in his powers as a natural diagnostician, occurred recently 
at Katterskill, N. Y. In the main it is the old familiar story 
of a lost dog of a valuable breed, and of a man and a gun. 
The dog is peacefully seeking his way home. The man, who 
probably could not diagnose a wooden leg, sees the:strange 
dog, and that is taken as sufficient evidence of the dog’s 
madness and as a good chance to kill something. No doubt 
many dogs are killed maliciously. Many men are too ready 
to kill first and find a reason for it afterward. In the instance 
under consideration, Gov. Morton’s St. Bernard Leo was the 
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victim. The Governor had taken two of his dogs to Albany, 
and, owing to inconvenience in keeping two taere, one was 
sent oack to Ellerslie. Leo was without his companion and 
pined for his old home. He escaped on the first poeaay: 
and the Governor believes he was returning to Ellerslie. e 
offered $25 for his return. At Katterskill, Mr. M. V. Eckler 
saw the dog, thought it was mad and shot it. The collar of 
the dog was returned’to its owner. The fool-killer is not 
abroad in the land. 





This week in cur kennel specials we note in new advertise- 
ments that Dr. J. R. Housel, Watsontown, Pa., offers point- 
ers. Greyhound puppies are offered by Mr. E. Painter, East 
165th street, New Sock. Al. Parker, Cincinnati, offers a 
broken Irish setter bitch. A pointer brood bitch is offered 
by Mr. Samuel Berry, Brooklyn. Edward 8S. Rawson, Port 
Richmond, N. Y., wants a fox hound puppy. 


- 


The class list of the Toronto Kennel Club can be obtained 
of the Secretary, Mr. W. P. Fraser, 124 Victoria street, 
Toronto. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


Kennel Notes are inserted without charge; 
(furnished free) will be sent to any address. 


and blanks 


Prepared Blanks sent free on application. 
NAMES CLAIMED. 

LADY SNAPSHOT.—Bv T. E. Roberts, Pawling, N. Y., for liver 
and white pointer bitch, whelped July 16, 1893, by Axtel. King 
Don—Bessie Girl. 

KING RIP, 36,607. 
dog, whelped Jan. 18. z 

MORT’S NED, 36,608.—By T. E. Roberts, liver, white and ticked 
pointer dog. 

FLIRT OF DOVER, 36,610.—For liver, white and ticked pointer 


bitch. . 
BRED. 
Eberhart Pug Kennels’ pug bitch Cashier’s Daughter to Port 
Wine, Feb. 18. : ; 
Miss B. Curry'’s pug bitch Minnie to Eberhart’s Cashier, March 
1 


9. 
Miss Etoile Ashford’s pug bitch Tiddle De Winks to Eberhart's 
Cashier, March 7. i co 
Geo. T. Reed's beagle bitch. Spot R, to Milliard, Feb. 25. 
* Jos. smith’s English foxhound bitch Vexation, to Jimcrack, 


March 21. 
WHELPS. 


* J. F. Stoddard’s English beagle bitch Winine K, March 26, five 
(two dogs), by Tricotrin. 
SALES. 


FANNIE.—Black cocker bitch, by Eberhart Pug Kennels’, Cin- 
cinnati, to Mr. O’Brien, Chicago. c 

JULIET.—Fawn pug bitch, by Eberhart’s Cashier—Cute Lady, 
by Eberhart Pug Kennels’, to F. B. Threadgold, Algonquin, Ill. 

PORT WINE.—Silver fawn pug dog. to F. B. Threadgold. 

QUAKER LASS.—Foxterrier bitch, by Warren Landlord—War- 
ren Chance, by 8. W. Price, Philadelphia, to B. C. Thomas, Co- 
lumbus, Ind. : 

MORT’S NED, 36.608.—Liver, white and _ ticked pointer dog, by 
T. E. Roberts, Pawling, N. Y.. to Morton Haines, Pawling, N. Y. 


By T. E. Roberts, for liver and white pointer 


ROYAL BRANT, 36.609.—Liver and white ticked pointer dog, 
by T. E. Roberts, to Geo. Daniels, Pawling, N. Y. : 

FLIRT OF DOVER, 36.610.—Liver and white ticked pointer dog, 
by T. E. Roberts, to Geo. T. Record, Dover Plains, N. Y 


KING RIP, 36,007.—Liver and white ticked pointer dog, by T. E. 
Roberts, to Geo. T. Lee, Pawling, N. Y. 





Answers to Correspondents, 


nlp 


Cc. E. B., We cannot identify your bird from the description 
given, though we could do so if we could see it. , 


W. Scranton, Pa.—Would you kindly state what lare is used in 
surface trolling for lake trout at opening of season?—Ans.: Min- 
now, or if that is not, a piece of sucker or chub, for natural bait; 
for artificial use, artificial minnow. 


W.S. B.. Auburn, Me.—Which would be considered the most 
desirable arm for use inthe Maine woods for deer, moose and 
caribou, .38-40, .38-55, or .44-40 calibers?—Ans.: The .38-55 is su- 
perior to either the .38-40 or .44-40 in velocity, penetration and 
striking power. It also has a flatter trajectory than the others, 
and is considered to be more accurate. 

H., Bergen Point, N. J.—I have a collection of bird's eggs 
which I think of giving to the Museum of Natural History, will 
you give me the address of the person to whom Il may write to in- 
quire about such matters?—Ans.: Write to Prof. J. A. Allen, Am. 
Mus. Nat. History Eighth avenue and Seventy-seventh street, 
New York. 

SUBSCRIBER.—We have not the record of the largest perch 
caught out of Lake Minnetonka. 

W.S. Germantown, Pa.—Do you think it would be advisable to 
liberate quail in the vinicity of Rockland, Me., or are the winters 
too cold?—Ans.: The experiment has been tried, and we believe 
without success. Perhaps our Rockland correspondent, J. N., 
will tell us. 

RABBIT FARMING.—I have a few rabbits and would like to 
know something about rabbit farming. I go to the library to read 
in the Forest and Stream, and some time ago I read about skunk 
farming and I thought I would like to be a rabbit farmer. You 
could put it in your paper, and somebody could send pieces about 
rabbit farming to you, as did some people about skunk farming, 
and you could put them in the paper and could read them. G. 

T, E. N.—Will you kindly give in your ‘‘Correspondents’ ” col- 
umn of next week’s issue the Indian name of the wolf?—Ans.: It 
is skiriki in Pawnee, makweyi in Blackfoot and ohne in Cheyenne. 





Crap-Shooting. 
FIXTURES. 


All ties divided unless otherwise reported. 





Send notice of your shoot like the fojlowing: 


April 12.—HARTFORD, Geese ow shoot of the Hartford 
‘lub; targets. D.S. Wadsworth, Sec. 

"— a PeILA DELPHIA, Pa.—All day shoot of the Forest Gun 
Club at its grounds, 27th and Lai erenan eae. Wiiliam 
Morison, Sec., 1913 Ridge avenue, Philadelphia, Fa. 

frien 5.— BALTIMORE. Md.—All day ~nyot of the Standard Gun 
Club at Point Breeze. W. F. Clements See.v. 

April 15-18.—ATCHISON, Kas.—Twelfth annual tournament of 
the Atchison Gun Club. Lou Erhardt Sec. and Manager. 

April 16-18.—PiTtssuRG, Pa.—Tournament of the Interstate 
Association. at Pittsburg, Pa , under the auspices of the Pittsburg 
jun Club, $200 added money. 
oor Ti, 18,—AUBURN, N. Y.-Two days’ tournament of the 
Auburn Gun Club; open to all. C. E. Goodrich, Secretary. 

April 17-19.—CanTon, Ill.—Annual spring tournament of the 

Shooting Club. 

mn 18.—MAPLEWOOD, N. J.—All day shoot of the Maplewood 
Gun Club. in connection with the April tournament of the New 
Jersey Trapshooters’ League. O. L. Yeoman, Sec.. Orange, N. J. 

April 22-27.—K ansas City, Mo.—Eighteenth annual tournament 
of the Missouri State Game and Fish Protective Association. W 

. Rieger, Sec. , - 
Varies. 94. —“BatTrLe CREEK, Mich.—Annual tournament of the 
Michigan State ‘Trap-Shooters’ League. Annual meeting and 
election of officers on the evening of the first day. W. H. Willard 
Secretary. a d : = 

April 2-24.—E.izaBetH, N. J.—Third bi-montiiy tournament 


of the Elizabeth Gun Club; first day, taraety; second day, live 
birds; events open to all. Robt. E. Chetw , Pres. 

April 23-26.—GALEsBURG, Ill.—Tournament ofthe Galesburg 
Shooting Club. 

oct, 24-26.—PEEKSKILL, N. Y.—Annual tournament of the 
Peekskill Gun Club: first two days, targets; third day live birds. 
Orrin J. Loder, Sec. 
May 2.—EL1zaBetH, N. J.—All day tournament of the Elizabeth 
Gun Club; New Jersey Trap Shooters’ League events commence 
at2P.M. Rob’t. E. Chetwood, Prest. 

May _7-10.—Crncrnnati, Ohio.—Dupont tournament at Cincin- 
nati. Liberal cash prizes added to the purses. R. S. Waddell, 


nt. 
“May 9-10.—WILMINGTON, N. C.—Tournament of the Interstate 
a, aa the auspices of the Eastern Dog and Game 
Protective iation. 

May 9-11.—NEwsure, N. Y.—West Newburg G. and P. Asso- 
ciation tournament. W. C. Gibb, Sec. 

May 8-10.—W err Ciry,Kan.—Ninth annual owl shoot of the Am- 
ateur Trap-Shooters’ Association of Missouri and Kansas; $300 in 
cash added... W. W. ee 

May 14-16.—DaytTon, O.—Ohio Trap-Shooters’ League annual 
meeting and tournament. under the auspices of the Buckeye Gun 
Club, of Dayton, O.; $200 added money. Ed. Taylor, Sec., 8 West 
Third street, Cincinnati. 

May 15-19.—San AnTONIO, Texas.—Nineteenth annual meeting 
and tournament of the Texas Sportsman’s Association. Open 
to the world, $500 in cash and $0 in merchandise added to the 
purses. O. C. Guessaz, ee 

May 17-18._LyYNCHBURG, Va.—Tournament of the Interstate 
Association, under the auspices of the Lynchburg Gun Club, $200 
added money. 


May 21-23—Kansas Crry, Kan.—Annual tournament of the” 


Kansas State Sportsmen’s Association. A. W. Peck, Sec., Kansas 


City. 
<3 May 21-24.—KNOXVILLE, Tenn., Gun Club’s fourteenth annual 
tournament; $1,500 added to the purses. 


May 27-30.—Lirrie Rock, Ark.—Fifth ‘annual tournament a 


meeting of the Arkansas State Sportsmen’s tion. For 
rogrammes address Paul R. Litzke, Little Rock, Ark. 
May 29-30.—_CANAJOHARIE, N. Y.— Eastern New York Trap- 


Shooters’ League, under the management of the Canajoharie Gun 
Club; targets. Chas. Weeks, Sec. “ 


May 30.—MOUNTVILLE, Pa.—Tournament of the Mountville Gun 
Club; targets. 


May 30.—East McCKEEsPorT, Pa.—Tournament of the Wilmerd 
ing Gun Club. A. A. Mackert. Sec. 


May_ 30-June1.—GRAND Rapips, Mich.—Valley Gly Gun Club’s 

annual tournament; targets; $500 added money. C. F. Rood, Sec. 
June 3-8 —CuH104G0, Ill.—Illinois State Sportsmen’s Association 

annual tournament. Convention at Sherman House, June 4. 


June 11-13.—MEMPHIs, Tenn.—Memphis Gun Club’s annual 
tournament; $2,000 added money. 

June 13-14.—FarGo,N.D.—First annual tournament of the North 
Dakota State Sportsmen’s Association: targets. Programmes 
ready May 15. . W. Smith Sec’y. 

_ June 13-15—Omana, Neb.—Annual tournament of the Nebraska 
~—_ Sportsmen’s Association: $40 added money. F.S. Parmelee 


June 19-21.—CLEVELAND, O.—Chamberlain Cartridge and Tar- 
get Company’s second annual tournament; $1,200 in cash added. 
June 24-28.—SARATOGA, N. Y.—Annual tournament of the New 
York State Sportsmen’s Association, under the auspices of the 
Saratoga Gun Club. UH. M. Levengston, Sec. oe 
July 11-12.—AutToona, Pa.—Th annual’ tournament of the 
Altoona Rod and Gun Club at Wopsononock;. targets. W. G 


rk, Sec. 
_July 17-18.-Macon, Ga.—Tournament of the Interstate Assoc 
tion under the auspices of the Macon Gun Club; $200 added. 
Aug. 20-24.—HOLMESBURG, cra State Sports- 
men’s fifth annual tournament, under the auspices of the Key- 


stone Shooting League, of P’ elphia. John C, Shallcross, Sec., 
Frankford, Pa. 


Aug. 29-31.—Hor Sprinos , S. D.---Hot Springs Gun Club’s sec- 
ond annual tournament. 


Oct. 9-11.---NEWBURG, N. Y.---West Newburg G. and R. Asso- 
ciation tournament. W.C. Gibb, Sec. 


CONTROL OF TRAP-SHOOTING. 


= The agitation in favor of governing, regulating and purifying 
the sport of trap shooting, culminated on the evening of April 3 
last in the organization on a permanent basis of The American 
Trap Shooters’ League. The adoption of a constitution and 
by-laws was no small matter, and the care with which each 
article and section of the constitutioh was considered, at the 
above meeting, augurs well for its soundness, The election of 
a board of 15 governors, and the election by that board of the 
officers of the League for the ensuing 12 mo tths, together with 
the naming of the city of Memphis, Tenn., as the city in which 
the second annual meeting shall be held, completed the busi- 
ness before the meeting. 

The powers conferred upon the organization by the terms of 
the constitution are ample for all the purposes for which the 
league is formed. With the support of the gun clubs of the 
country, the sport of trap shooting can be placed upon a far 
higher plane than would ever have been possible without a cen- 
tral regulating and governing body. It has been thought by 
many that the movement was directed mainly against the 
dropper and pooler. This is partly true, the pitch to which such 
unsportsmanlike tavtics (to use a moderate term) had risen, de- 
manded urgent notice. Trap shooting, it was felt, should bea 
sport, not a business for money making. It was started asa 
sport, and carried forward as such, and as such it should have 
remained. The actions, however, of what was, and is, a small 
minority of the great body of trap shooters, lowered the 
standard of the sport until it became rather more of a businesg 
than a sport participated in for the love of the sport only. 
The system of dividing purses at present in use is to blame toa 
large extent for the abuses that have crept in. If the Ameri- 
can Trap Shooters’ League does no more than bring to the front 
and adopt some more equitable and more common sense system 
than that which prevails now, it will at least have done much 
to benefit the sport. The drawing up and issuing of a set of 
up-to-date rules governing trapshooting, both at live birds and 
inanimates, is a natural duty for the league. By stretching 
forth its hands and putting a stop to ‘Find, trap and handle” 
matches, it can do much to takeaway the reproach which, in the 
minds of many, necessarily belongs to pigeon shooting. By deal- 
ing out penalties, of whatsoever nature it may see fit, to parties 
proved to have been guilty of dishonest or unsportsmanlike con- 
duct, the league will soon place trap shooting where it belongs. 
That place is in the foremost ranks of American sports. The 
furtherance of game protection is an object that very properly 
belongs to the league. Every gun club is de facto a game pro- 
tective organization; the associating together of sportsmen at 
the traps naturally results, it seems to us, in a mutual, though 
tacit, agreement to keep and respect the game laws. 

With all these objects and with all these duties before it, 
the course to be pursued by the league is all plain sailing. Sev- 
eral clubs and individual members have become units in this 
organization and have paid the dues required by the constitu- 
tion. With this nucleus, and under the leadership of its Presi- 
dent, Major R. Heber Breintnall, the league starts out in life 
well-equipped for the work it hasin hand, _, 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Secretaries of clubs, who may have sent in scores to Forest 
and Stream, and who do not find copies of the same in this 
issue, will readily grasp the situation. We are compelled to 
hold over until next week many scores. 


-The date of the next New Je sey State League tournament, 
which will be held at Maplewood, N. J., has been changed from 
— 11 to April 18, exactly one week later than the original 


The Oil City, Pa., @un Club has elected the following officers: 
President, C. H. Duncan; Vice-President, Alfred Smedley; 
Secretary, H. C. Reeser; Treasurer, L. L. Graham; Directo 
F. 8. Bates, M. Scheide, and J. L. Abbott. The above nam 

mtlemen will also act as the Executive Committee. The club 

s experienced quite a boom recently and a great many new 
names have been added to the list of members. Club shoots 
will be held every other Saturday. Electric pull traps, with 
allthe modero remanent essential to an up-to-date club, 
will soon displace the old outfit now in use. A number of new 
guns will be bought and gun agents are already heading that 
way. 

The opening shoot of the Eureka Gun Club ’s season of 1895 
took place at the club grounds, Seventy-ninth street and 
Vincennes avenue, Chicago, Iils., on Satur: eo —_ 6. A 
notice of this opening shoot, dated March 31, arrived too late 
for insertion in our last issue. 

At the annual meeting of the Red Hook Gun Club, held 
April 4, the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Geo. H. Cramer; Secretary, Robt. J. CarroH; one 
urer, John W. Bain. 


The Central Gun Club, of Duluth, Minn., has elected the fol- 


lowing officers for 1895: Fresident, J. W. Nelson; Vice Presi- 
dent, Dr. M. R. Metcalf; Secretary. H. L. Heisler; Treasurer, 
L. A. Gunderson; Captain, Dr. D. H. Day; Lieutenant, H. 
Owens. 


The nineteenth annual meeting and tournament of the Texas 
Sportsmen’s Association will be held at San Antonio, Texas, 
May 15-19, on the Jockey Club grounds. The shoot is open to 
all, the club adding $500 in cash and $500 in merchandise. 


A typographical error has crept into the columns of fixtures, 
making it ap) as if the Weir City, Kansas, shoot was only 
a one day affair. As a matter of fact it extends over three 
days, May 8, 9 and 10. 
= The following item about the Connecticut State League of 
Trap Shooters will be of interest: ‘‘A meeting of the Connecti- 
cut State League of Trap Shooters was held at Hotel Heub! 
Hartford, April 6, the Colt, New Haven, Bristol, Hartford an 
Moodus Gun Clubs were represented. It was decided to con- 
tiune the same shooting plan as last year, except that teams be 
three (3) instead of two men. The officers elected were: for 
President, M. F. Cook, of the Colt Club; the Vice-Presidents 
chosen were: F. J. Potter, New Haven; H. J. Mills, Bristol; J. 
McFarlane, Willimantic; U. S. Cook, of Moodus; D. Wads- 
worth, Hartford Club, Geo. C. Strong, New London, and J. A. 
Pitkin, of the Colt Club. Allen Willey was elected Secretary, 
and Treasurer with G. P. Lecrenier as assistant. H. H. Bates 
was elected Manager. The Governing Committee consistf of C. 
E. Longdon, H. J. Mills, T. P. Bill, H. L. Edgarton, F. C. 
Fowler, J. Ames, and C. H. Burbridge. The first shoot wii be 
heid on the grounds of the New Haven Club.”’ 

John Watson, a man whose address all shooters know, has 
issued the following special notice: “‘On and after April 1, 1895, 
this Park will be open only when notice has been received from 
parties a to shoot. Notice sent to the undersigned by 
telephone Oakland, 363, or by letter or telegram to Grand 
Crossing, Ill., not later than the previous day, will receive 


- prompt and careful attention.” 


Alden Marsh, Secretary of the Galesburg, Ills., Shooting 
Club, has gotten out a programme for the four days’ tourna- 
ment of his club that should prove attractive. The tournament 
takes place April 23-26. Any further particulars can be ob- 
tained by addressing the secretary. 


The programme for the Dupont Tournament at Cincinnati, 
O., Mey 7-10, is to hand. Under the circumstances it is impos- 
sible to make any further mention this week. * 

If anybody doubts the quality of the entry list of the Grand 
American Handicap of 1895, let him carefully scan the list and 
then say just;what he thinks about it. 

It must have been a great pleasure to enroll the two candi- 
dates for handicap honors from Denver, Col., upon the list of 
entries. Both Mr. Thomas and Capt. Sedam were worthy rep- 
resentatives of the Silver State, athough Capt. Sedam was out 
of form on Thursday. 


‘Roman candles” is the name applied to the 3 1-4 inch shells 
used by Elliott, Brewer, Class, etc., the 3-4 and 5-8 shells look 
very small in comparison. 


Mr. W. F. De Wolf, Secretary of the Eureka, Chicago, Ills., 
Gun Club, has issued tne following notice to the club members: 
“We hold our opening shoot Saturday, April 6, at 2 P. M., at 
the usual place; and every Saturday thereafter at same hour up 
to November 1. With all the improvements (and others are 
contemplated) we now nave, we should have a very successful 
season. I understand that some three gun clubs are contem- 
— challenging us. We have the State cup to defend, and 
n view of this, early and constant practice is desirable if we 
are going to maintain our present reputation).’’ 

Southern tournaments are booming; the boys are all talking 
about Knoxville and Memphis. The latter city will receive 
several visitors from New England os its tournament 
week. EDWARD BANKS. 


Meeting of the American Trap-Shooters’ League 


On Wednesday evening, April 3, at 8 P. M., in Parlor L, 
Astor House, New York city, the adjourned meeting of dele- 
gates to the convention held in the same place on January 24 
last, was called to order by the chairman, Major R. Heber 
Breintnall, of Newark, N. J. , 

The following clubs were represented: North Side G. C., 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Eliner E. Shaner; Herron Hill G. C., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., by proxy, Elmer E. Shaner; Braddock G. C.. 
Braddock, Pa., 7 Prozy, Elmer E. Shaner; Emerald G. C., 
‘New York, Dr. G. V. Hudson; Park City G. C., Bridgeport, 
Conn., W. M. Thomas; Peekskill G. C.. Peekskill, N. Y.. B, 
Cc. vo West Newburgh G. and R. Association, New- 
burgh, N. Y., David Brown; Pittsburgh G. C., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
J. A. H .Dressel; Brunswick G. C., New Brunswick, N J., H. 
H. Stevens; Flemington G. C., Flemington, N. J., J. L. Cham- 
berlin; Essex G. C., Newark, N. J., Major R. Heber Breint- 
nall; New York County G. C., H. P. Fessenden; South Side G. 
C., Newark N. J., W. R. Hobart; Memphis G. C., Memphis, 
Tenn., Irby Bennett; Syracuse G. C., Syracuse, N. Y., ¢. H. 
Mowry; Green Ridge G C., Scranton, _ H. D. Schwartz; 
Wilmington R. and G. C., Wilmington, Del., Chas. Fehren- 
bach; Wilkesbarre G. C., Wilkesbarre, Pa., J. G. Messner; 
Farmer’s G. C., Mahavoy City, Pa, M. M. McMillan; Inter- 
state Association, N. J., by proxy, J. A. H. Dressel. 

On motion the reading of the minutes of the meeting on Jan- 
uary 24, 1895, was dispensed with, the same having been pub- 
lished in full in the various sportsmen’s papers. 

Mr. Hobart then moved that the meeting proceed to consider 
the proposed constitution, reading it by section, adopting it by 
section, and then adopting it as a whole. The motion was 
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seconded and carried. The reading of the constitution was 
then proceeded with. 

Article 1, calling the organization “The American Trap- 
Shooters’ League,’’ was adopted, after some discussion, without 
any alteration in the text of the same, as published in Forest 
and Stream of March 2, The discussion which took place was 
regarding the question of rules, the idea being to obtain some 
information as to the formation of rules for shooting. 1t was 
the general opinion of the meeting that membership in the 
Association would not necessarily pledge any organization to 
adopt any set of shooting rules that may be drawn up for, 
and approved by the association. Articles III, IV and V were 
adopted, the only change being made in Section 3, Article V, 
where the last seven words, “but shall not exceed $ per 
annum,” were ordered to be stricken out. The words above 
a refer to the fixing of the Secretary-Treasurer’s salary. 

t was thought better to leave the remuneration of this office to 
the Executive Committee, as provided in this section, without 
binding the association to any fixed sum, the salary havin 
necessarily to be in proportion to the work required, pon | 
there being no means of ascertaining just at that time what 
amount of work would be required of the Secretary-Treasurer. 
Article VI was also adopted after the following words, relating 
to the Secretary-Treasurer’s bond bad been stricken out, ‘‘to an 
amount not less than$ - .” The clause thus reads: “He 
shall give a bond for the faithful performance of his duty, in 
favor of and satisfactory to the chairman of the Executive 
Committee, before assuming oftice.”” 

Article VII, Section 1, was amendeed so as to prescribe the 
number of members of the Executive Committee. The section 
now reads, ‘‘The Executive Committee shall consist of five 
members, and shall be selected by the governors from their 
own body. The term of office of the members of the Executive 
Committee shall be for one year.” 

Article VIII was not disposed of until the question of annual 
dues of clubs had been under discussion and a vote taken. 
Several me were in favor of raising the annual dues to 
$5 in place of $3, the claim being made that the latter sum was 
too small to provide the necessary income for running the 
affairs of the association. The article was finally adopted as 
preseuted, the annual dues for clubs being left at $3, indi- 
vidual members, 50 cents, and State associations $5. 

Article IX was also adopted as presented, after the following 
words had been inserted: ‘‘Who are members of this associa- 
tion.”” The amended portion of the article thus reads: ‘‘To this 
board (the tournament board) shail be referred all questions 
connected with trap shooting in dispute between clubs and 
individuals who are members of this association.’’ Article X 
being adopted, Mr. Thomas moved, and Mr. Hobart seconded, 
that the constitution as amended be adopted as a whole. 
Motion carried unanimously. 

The by-laws, as presented by the committee, and published in 
the various sportsmen’s paper, were adopted without any 
changes or alterations. On motion, the committee appointed 
on January 24 for the purpose of drawing up, and presenting 
for adoption, 1 constitution and by-laws, were released from 
their duties, a vote of thanks being accorded them. ‘That com- 
mittee consisted of: J. A. H. Dressel, Chairman; B. C. Ever- 
— L. H. Schortemeier, W. H. Wolstencroft and Edward 

an 

The election of a Board of Governors was the next business. 
On motion made and carried the chairman appointed Edward 
Banks, H, P. Fessenden and Elmer Shaner, as a committee to 
draw up and submit to the association a suggested Board of 
Governors. After a recess of fifteen minutes, the committee 
reported the following slate: B. C. Everinghim, C. H. Mowr 
and L. H. Schortemeier, New York; J. A. H. Dressel, C. M. 
Hostetter and W. H. Wolstencroft, Pennsylvania; R. H. 
Breintnall, J. L. Chamberlin and P. A. Jeanneret, New 
Jersey; Irby Bennett, Tennessee; W. M. Thomas and C. H. 
Burbridge, Connecticut; Chas. Fehrenbach, Delaware; Col. J. 
T. Anthony, North Carolina; A. W. Du Bray, Kentucky. 

The above slate recommended by the committee was adopted 
by the meeting, the Secretary being directed to cast a single 
bailot for their election. In accordance with this direction, the 
above namea gentlemen were declared duiy elected as the 
Board of Governors. 

The closing business of the meeting was to choose a city in 
which to hold the second annual meeting, in 1895. Memphis, 
Tenn., was nominated as such city and unanimously chosen, 
Mr. Bennett returning thanks for Memphis in a felicitious 
manner, promised those delegates who should attend the meet- 
ing a cordial welcome from the Memphis Gun Club and a good 
sample of Southern hospitality. 

eeting then on motion adjourned. 


MEETING OF THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS. 


Immediately after adjournment of the above meeting, the 
Board of Governors met in the same room for the purpose of 
deciding the length of their various terms, and also to elect 
officers for the association. The following are the terms of the 
different members of the board: 1 year: Messrs. Bennett, 
Chamberlin, Everinghim, Fehrenbach and Hostetter; 2 years: 
Messrs. Anthony, Dressel, Jeanneret, Mowry and Wolsten- 
croft; 3 years; Messrs. Breintnall, Burbridge, Du Bray, 
Schortemeier and Thomas. 

The following is a list of the officers chosen by the board: 
President, Major R. Heber Breintnall; First Vice-President, 
Irby Bennett; Second Vice-President, Col. J. T. Anthony; 
Third Vice-President, C. H. Mowry; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Edward Banks; Executive Committee, J. A. H. Dressel, Chair- 
man; B. C. Everinghim, Irby Bennett, L. H. Schortemeier 
and W. M. Thomas. 


THE GRAND AMERICAN HANDICAP. 


" The Grand American Handicap of 1895 is a thing of the past, 
and its purse of $1,520 is no longer a bone or contention. The 
entry list contained just 61 names, 7 more than in 1894. When 
the time of closing the regular entry list arrived, Saturday, 
March 30, 57 names were enrolled upon the books of Secretary- 
Treasure: Dressel. That number, together with four post 
entries, made the total as above—6l. Of this number there 
were three absentees: J. B. Ellison (28), E. D. Toland (28), and 
Horace White i), the actual number competing being 58. 
The purse was made up as follows: 


‘54 entries at $25— $1,350.00 


4 t entries at $35— 140.00 
3 forfeits at 310— 30.00 
$1,520.00 


This sum of $1,520 was divided between the three high guns 
in the proportion of 50, 30 and 20 per cent.: $760 to first, $456 to 
second, and $304 to the third. This is probably the largest sum 
of money ever divided in an open live bird sweepstake in this 
country. Asa matter of fact the three men with straight scores 
divided the purse equally, shooting off for position as provided 
in the rules governing the contest. The interest taken in this 
event was very great, and it is seldom indeed that so mony 
spectators are seen at a shoot as were present at Willard Par 
during the days of April 4 and 5, while the shoot was in 
progress. The ultimate destination of the purse was in doubt 
up to the time when Elliott killed his 25th bird, an easy left 
quarterer ftom No. 2 trap. J. G. Messner, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
and Frank Class, of Morristown, N. J.. had both previously 
killed all their birds. These three straight scores, therefore, 
cut out the twenty-fours (of whom there were no less than 
seven) from all part or lot in the purse. Had there been only 
two straights, the inet off for third money would have been 
a contest well worth watching, the names of the seven men 
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with 24 being: Brewer, Van Dyke, Dickey, Thomas, Ivins, 
Apgar and Kelsey. 
he victory of Messner, who won on the shoot off at 10 birds 
by the score of 10 to Elliott’s 9 and Class’ 7, was a great sur- 
prise. Prior to that victory, his record as a live bird shot was 
absolutely nil; his being placed on the 25 yards mark proves 
that much. As a target shot he is aay well known around 
ome. Both Messner 
and Elmer Shaner have assured me that the winner has not, 
yong to the past week, shot at 200 live birds from traps in 
is life. He entered the Grand American Handicap, so he 
states, with the idea that he could gain more caumianes by 
shooting in such a race than in any other way. A few weeks 
ago he tried a few live birds at —- and did very well 
indeed; the success he then made induced him to try his hand at 
the Grand American, the result being that to his skill as a gun- 
ner; to the perfect control he possesses over his nervous system 
(if he has any such awkward piece of baggage!), and to his light 
handicap, may be attributed his success as a live bird shooter at 
Willard Park. By profession Mr. Messner is a drummer for 
the wholesale go! house of Dilworth Bros., his territory 
being the city of Pittsburg. He is ‘a member of the Pittsburg 
Gun Club. So much for the previous career of the winner. 
How the race was shot will be told below. 

Without doubt the most interesting portion of Forest and 
Stream’s Grand American Handicap report will be its page of 
illustrations, giving the actual attitude assumed by each con- 
testant while tiring (in the majority of instances) at their ninth 
birds on the afternoon of the first day—Thursday. The effect 
of the recoil, or “‘kick,’’ of the gun is very plainly marked in 
some cases, notably in that of k Class, who, however, was 
“snapped” just as he had plunked a lightning second barrel 
into a hoverer from No. 3 trap. In Bartlett's case, the rapidity 
with which he “pumps” his Burgess was not quick enough to 
deceive the camera, the shooter being caught just as he was in 
the act of pumping the second shell into his gun. Messner’s 
photo occupies the extreme left hand corner, the photographs of 
the contestants running in order from left to right across the 
sheet, according to their merit. 1t will also be noticed that 
there is a great differ-nce in the size of the figures in the differ- 
ent photos. As a matter of fact the larger the figure in the 

hoto, the heavier the handicap was. The size of the figures of 

lliott, Class, Brewer, Fulford, and Morfey is very different 
when compared with that of the figures of Messner, George, 
Cleave, etc. But then there’s a big difference between 33 and 
32 yards, as com with 26 and 25 yards! Perhaps the best 
icture of ail is that of the bushwhackers waiting for missed 
irds. Some of the films in the camera being defective, certain 
negatives were spoiled, hence there are a few of the contest ants 
ae be misfortune that could not be rectified when it was 
iscover: 


THE BIG EVENT IN DETAIL. 


Thursday, April 4, was a very cold day for the time of the 
year, a the s:m shone brightly for the whole of the time 
from 10 A. M. to 5 P. M ,“when the 10th round of the main 
event had been completed and shooting stopped for the day. 
The order in which the shooters weut to the score is given in 
the uccompanying table. which gives the gun, shell and load of 
each contestant: 


The following table gives the guns, etc., of each contestant 
in the Grand American Handicap: 















Name Gun Shell Powder Shot 
We Be nc cccccent Fr..V L & D...48 grs Sch....1 1-4 oz. No.7 
RD WER scccss os Lef.Smo.... ... 3 drs EC.....11-8029&7 
H C Higginson.....Fr..Trap.. .... 48 grs Sch.....11-40z27 & 6 
W G Clark....Gr..V L ‘ ee eeed 1-4 aie kaa & 11-46 

{Smo.. .. }312drs AmW } 11-402 7 

Hrenk Hyée..... .. Gr.) VL& D [45 grs Sch.. .. {11-8026 
Charles Zwirlein...Sm..Smo........3 1-4 drs L. C. 11-4.0z No7 
JS I, Browe?...000- ay ee 56 grs EC.....11-40z No? 
JS Duston......... Sm .Smo........3 1-4 drs Dpu..11-80z8 &7 
EF Thomas........Gr. .Trap.... .. 48 grs EC.....1140z No7 
N E Money........ --2---.48 grs EC.. ..1140zNo7 
M M Mayhew......1 ..312drs E C..11.40z2 No7 
A L Ivins..... i drs Am W...1 1.4 0z No7 
W T Iogersoll...... ks 31.2 Dup......1 1.402 No7 
Allen Willey.......Gr.. | TEaP---~- |33.4drs AW.11.8027& 6 
T W Morfey....... Gr..Trap........50 grs EC.....1140zNo7 
A W DuBray......Pa..Trap........48 grs E C.....11.40z No7 
TC Wright...... Sm..Rapid...... 52 grs Sch.....11.40z No7 
George Work.....Par..V L & D....48 grs Sch.....11.8 oz No7 
BA Bartlett...... iS” ae 45 grs Sch.. ..1 1.4 oz 734 
F VanDyke....... Win.Lea...... ..3 1.2 drs Dup..11.8 oz No7 
M F Lindsley......Sm..Trap.... .. 31.2 drs AmW.1 1.802 No7 
J G Messner... .. se 31.4drs Dup..11.40z No7 
JS Sedam........ ey ee 40 grs Dup.....11.8 oz No7 
E W Morgan......Fr..Trap.. .... 50 grs E O......11.80z2 No7 
Sim Glover........Gr..Trap.... .. 31.2 drs AmW.1 1.4 0z No7 
J W Hoffman.....Par.Smo.. ..... 3 1.4 drs AmW.1 1.8 028 &7 
“Burdette”........Rm:Trap........3 1.2 drs Dup ..1 1.4. 0z No7 
J E Jones......... Sm..Trap........3 1.2 grs Dup..11.40z No7 
W N Drake....... Sm..Eley........ 42 grs E C.... 11.802 No7 
he ee See 31.2 drs AmW.1 1.8 0z No7 
E C George....... D.. Trap, Smo..49 gts EC......11.40z No7 
Frank Class...... Fr..VL& D....31.2 drs AmW.1 1.4 0z Nu7 
Neaf Apgar...... Sm..U S W......33 grs Wals....1 1.4 0z No7 
oe Bc nccccee Pied WE cesccese 31 grs Wal.....11.80z No6 
H R Sweny ee ‘ ..11.40zNo7 
Ue aeery” . . Gl. SPMD 6c cc00s ..11.4 02 No7 
O R Dickey...... Par ROP. 6.0000. 11.80zNo7 
Capt A W Money.Gr .Trap........52 g «1 1.40zNo7 
F G Moore........Pur.Trap.. 11.40z No7 
JAR Elliott.....Gr..Lea.. 11.402 No7 
Phil Daly Jr .Gr..U 8S W ..11.80z2 No7 
E D Fulford.... .Gr..Trap........ «1 1.40z No7 
E J Cleave........Sm..Trap........52 ..1 1.402 No7 
We Ba FONE. co ccccccs Par.'Trap ..1 1.8 0z No7 
F E Bennett.... .Sm..Trap...... .. 11.4027 &6 
J D Arnold....... en ee 42 grs Dup......11.80z No7 
W J Simpson.....Sce..Smo........ 48 grs Sch...... 11.80zNo7 
H D Schwartz. ...Sc..Smo ....40 grs Am W...11.40zNo7 
Jas S Tavior......Fr..Trap ee ae 13.1602 7& 6 
F D Kelsey....... Sm..Tra ee eee 11.402 No7 
R O Heikes.... .. Win.W ML....3 1.2 drs Am W.1 1.402 No7 
W W Bennett....Gr..Trap 3 3.4 drs Dup...1 1.4 0z No7 
Chas F Lenone...Gr..Rap......... %3 grs Wal 11.40z2No7 
G W Coulston....Gr..V L & D....48 grs EC...... 11.402 No7 
J. H Outwater...Sm..Trap........ 31.2Am W....11.40zNo7 
Pada vesscens Sm..Smo......... 31.4 drs EC....11.40z No7 
HS Youn Ae See 3 1.4 drs Sch....1 1.40zNo7 
te WO an cues PP. RUD: cciwecs 50 grs EC.......13.160z 7&6 


W.S. Edey, a very promising Jas pigeon shot from the 
Country Club, Westchester, N. Y., filled the responsible posi- 
tion of No. 1 on the list. When called to the score to open the 
ball, he drew a fast driver from No. 5 trap, which he brought 
down in a clever manner. The first to miss was Duston, of 
Newark, N. J., who made a bad break on an easy right quar- 
tering incomer from No. 5. Capt. J. S. Sedam, who bad come 
all the way from Denver, Col., to take part in the shoot, was 
the first to follow suit to Duston’s lead, missing a circling 
driver from No. 2. Capt. Sedam’s miss was altogether unex- 
pected, as he had given a good sample of his capabilities as a 
wing shot on the previous day, particularly in the Nitro Pow- 
der Handicap. Sim Glover, of Rochester, N. Y., No. 25 on the 
list, two below Capt. Sedam, then missed an easy left quarter- 
ing incomer; Glover’s poor form was undoubtedly due to the 
gun he was shooting not fitting him; he was shooting E. 


D. Fulford’s hammer Greener. Tbe next two men, Hoffmann 
and ‘‘Burdette,” who by the way is W. A. Peck, of Cos Cob, 
Conn., killed their birds, but J. E. Jones, a Paterson, N. J., 
shooter, and “Billy” Drake, of South Orange, N. J., Manager 
of the New Jersey page eager I e, both slipped up on 
their birds. Melot, on the 29 yards mark, was the next to miss, 
his bird receiving plenty of attention from the bushwhackers 
over the lower right hand corner of the fence. Capt. Money, 
to the surprise of everybody, as well as of himself, missed his 
first bird. Fred Bennett, a rattling good shot from Boston, 
Mass., and a man who can handle a pistol well, oe had the 
hard luck to lose his first bird, dead out of bounds. J. S. 
Taylor, of Newburg, N. Y., a dangerous man to meet in a 
match at live birds, was also slightly ott on his first bird, shoot- 
ing behind a fast right driver from No. 3 trap. H.S. Young, 
one of the post entries, last man but oné on the list, most unac- 
countably missed an easy incomer with his first barre], only 
lightly feathering it with bis second. F. L. Train, another 
S entry, did not enter until just as the second round was 

ing finished. When he walked to the 28 yards mark to shoot 
his first bird, his “get up’? was hardly what would have been 
looked for from a pigeon shooter, but then Mr. Train did not 
intend to shoot until he reached the grounds. His brown 
derby hat, and long Prince Albert, however, did not prevent 
him from killing his birds in PS style. The first bird which 
he missed, his 7th, was one of that kind which nearly every- 
body misses when they draw them. As detailed above, 10 out 
of the 58 shooters were credited wita cyphers on the first round. 

In the next round 11 lost birds were recorded, the unlucky 
ones being White, Mayhew, Hoffman, Leroy, Fulford and 
Schwartz, each of whom was credited with their first cypher in 
this round, while Duston, Glover, Jones, Capt. Money and 
Young scored their second consecutive misses. Fulford’s bird 
was apparently a sure dead bird, but it just managed to have 
strength enough to cross the boundary, — dead out of 
bounds. In this round Frank Hyde, of Ridgefield, N. J., made 
a splendid kill of a fast right quartering driver from No. 2 
trap. The kills made by Frank Class, Phil Daly, Fred G. 
Moore and W. W. Bennett, were also roundly applauded. 

The third round saw eight more birds escape, Bartlett, Linds- 
ley, Burdette, Moore and Daly spoiling their straights, 
while A. S. White, Hoffman and I’. E. Bennett added a secona 
pay to their strings. Thus at tre end of the third round 
only 37 out of the 58 starters had killed all their birds. The 
best kills in this round were made by Noel Money and Frank 
Class, the latter’s second barrel being used most effectively on 
an extraordinarily fast zig-zagger from No. 4. 

The fourth round saw the first man to c out of the race, 
Young making his third miss. Moore, Daly and Schwartz 
each scored their second lost bird, while T. W. Morfey (the 
Pride of Patterson), Van Dyke, Ingersol], Lenone and Coulston 
spoiied their chances of a straight score. Morfey hardly seemed 
to take his usual care while shooting in the handicap, letting a 
bird go that it looked ‘“‘odds on” that he would have killed. 
Coulston, a member of the crack New Utrecht Gun Club, had 
the doubtful pleasure of seeing his bird drop dead just over the 
boundary. Daly lost his bird through his safety bolt going 
wrong. 

Round No. 5 saw eight birds get away as in No, 3. In tb’s 
round Lenone and Sedam scored their second misses, while 
Zwirleia, Wright, George Work, Eddie Morgan, Cleave and 
Eley went to join the ranks of those who had missed one bird. 
George Work’s miss was a poor one, the bird being an easy 
circling incomer. Cleave drew a good one from No. 2 but 
failed to centre it with his first barrel, the second barrel doing 
its work too late to be scored. Leroy’s kill of an extremely 
hard driving bird from No. 5 trap called ferth a round of 
band clapping that showed that he had an appreciative audi- 
ence. So fast were the misses coming that at the end of this 
round there were only 26 men who had killed their five birds! 

The sixth round saw Jones and Lenone fall by the wayside 
and drop out, after missing their sixtn birds; Jones's bird was 
one of those that ‘“‘everybedy misses,’’ a small consolation per- 
haps, but still something. Nine birds escaped in this round, or 
rather nine cyphers were scored to as many shooters. These 
men were: Zwirlein and Morfey (tbeir second misses), Jones 
and Lenone (third misses), and Du Bray, Sweny, George, Post 
and Outwater, who made their first misses. Du Bray’s bird 
was a hummer; Post’s bird, which also fell dead out of bounds, 
being another of the same kind. Heikes’ second barrel kill of 
a twister from No. 5 was duly recognized by both shooters and 
spectators. 

Round No. 7 was fatal to A. S. White and Duston, both of 
whom registered their third misses. Work also lost his bird out 
of bounds, thus scoring his second miss; realizing that 23 would 
hardly be likely to bring avy money, he accordingly retired, 
the field being thus reduc:d to 52 shooters when the 8th round 
commenced. Du Bray, Ingefsoll and Eley both missed their 
birds, Dickey and ‘'rain joining the band of those with a single 
cypher. E. F. Thomas, who was shooting well, made a really 
brilliant kill of a right quartering driver from No. 1 trap, the 
Denver shooter bring his bird down by a superb second barrel 
stop. Duston’s failure may be attributed to his acceding to the 
request of Elmer Shaner that.each shooter would give him 
two shells for the purpose of being examined if challenged. 
Duston gave up two and forgot to put one in his second barrel: 
result, lost bird. 

Rounds 8 and 9 saw the roll of shooters still further weeded 
out. In the 8th round, Hoffman, Daly and Schwartz dropped 
out, Ingersoll, Sedam and Fred Moore joining them in the 
ninth round. The 8th round also was responsible for seven 
other cyphers, Wright, Burdette, Post and Outwater scoring 
their second misses, and Higginson, Willey and Simpson spoil- 
ing their chances of aclean score. Lindsley and Leroy scored 
their second misses in round 9, while Arnold, who drew a 
corker from No. 4, missed his bird and spoiled his straight. If 
it is any consolation to those gentlemen (with the exception of 
Arnold) who missed in round 9, to "know that the photograpbs 

iven elsewhere were taken while that operation was going on, 
f gladly make this statement: With the exception of the photo- 
graphs of Hyde, Zwirlein, N. E Money, Morfey, Bartlett, 
Drake, Post, Arnold and Simpson, all the negatives were made 
during the ninth round; the nine above named were made cur- 
ing the shcoting of the 10th round, It is interesting to look at 
the score, learn the trap and the flight of the bird, andthen 
look how the result of each shooter’s efforts were achieved. In 
the ninth round, W. G. Clark, of Altoona, Pa., drew a right 
quartering driver from No. 5; he hit it hard with both barrels, 
but it managed to get to the wire netting that marked the 
boundary, before dropping. Clark elected to gather the bird 
himself. Thinking he had three minutes to gather the bird he 
took things leisurely until he was told that he had but 50 
seconds left. Then he made for the bird, which luckily for 
him had a wing broker. An exciting chase resulted in Clark 
gathering his Sird with just four seconds by the referee’s 
watch to spare. I wish that more of his Altoona friends had 
been‘present to enjoy that exciting sprint; Clark said, on bis 
return with the bird, when rallied by some of the spectators: 
“3600 attached to a bird’s tail would make almost anybody 
run, wouldn’t it?” 

Round 10 brought ‘the day’s work of trappers, puller, scorer 
andzreferee in the Grand American Handicap to a close. It 
was after five when the round was compleved, and it was 
decided to quit for the day and to commence shooting again the 
next day at 11. A.M. In this round 12 cyphers were added to 
the totals, the largest number in any one round; the next 
largest number of misses being 11 in round 2 and 10 in rounds 1 
aan 8. Frank Hyde, Noel Money, Rollo Heikes and Will Ben- 
nett, ail broke their straght scores in this round, while Morgan, 
Mayhew, Drake,,Sweny, Fulford and Simpson, each scored 
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their second misses, commencing on Friday morning on what 
was termed “the ragged edge’’—another miss being fatal. Ful- 
ford’s dead out of bounds was an extremely hard, as well asa 
very curious, case. Fred Bennett and Post each dropped a 
bird also in this round; these being their third misses, they 
were forced to retire. Mr. Post’s picture will be a melancholy 
souvenir, I’m afraid. Fred Moore’s photograph may be classed 
as a dead out of bounds, the camera unfortunately not having 
centered him; under the circumstances it was great luck that 
he was hit at all! 

® The rapidity with which straight scores had been paralyzed 
one after another will be readily realized from the following 
statement of how things stood at the end of the 10th round: Out 
of the 58 starters, 15 had dropped out altogether; 15 others had 
lost two;birds each, and 17 more had a credit of 9 out of 10; this 
left only eleven men with straight scores of 10! Considering 
the quality of the entry, this says a good deal for the birds and 
traps. Altogether 548 birds, not counting ‘‘no birds,’’ were 
trapped at this set of traps, a good record when the largeness 
of the entry, the consequent diff culty of getting the shooters to 
the score promptly, and the tedious waits while Boyle Bros’. 
irish setter puppy. Nancy, was chasing herself around the field. 
When Miss Nancy likes, she makes an excellent retriever, 
being very rapid and absolutely ne when she doesn’t 
like —then it’s tedious to say the least. While on the subject of 
retrievers it is only fit and proper to mention John Doty’s Gor- 
don setter dog, Joe. Although Joe’s digestive and secretive 
organs were out of gear, he did some very good work; there 
was no necessity of whistling or calling when Joe was retriev- 
ing. It also made no matter how many birds there were to 
bring in; sometimes he would go to the extremity of the 
boundary, pick up his bird and then bring back one of those 
which Nancy had dropped as well. Two birds at a time were 
nothing to him; once he brought back three, two by the wings 
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and the other by the body! The photographs of both Nancy 
and Joe were, unfortunately, failures; both dogs are worthy of 
being immortalized in these columns, each for its own eccen- 
tricities or excellencies. 


THE FINAL ROUNDS. 


Promptly at 11 on Friday morning, April 5, the 11th round of 
the Grand American Handicap was commenced, Edey, of 
course leading off. He began badly by missing a quick flyer 
from No. 4 trap. Higginson killed an easy right quartering 
incomer and then Clark spoiled the looks of his score by losing 
a good bird from No. 1. Lower down in the list another 
straight score, Kelsey’s, was also spoiled by his losing a right 
quartering driver from No. 2, dead out of bounds. Thus three 
of the eleven straight scores from over night were reduced very 
quickly to 8. Altogether nine cyphers were totalled in this 
round; Mayhew, Fulford and Eley, dropping out with their 
third misses, and Arnold, W. W. Bennett and Train each scor- 
ing their second goose egg, Arnold retiring from the contest 
with only two misses. This left 39 shooters to commence the 

2th round. 

Three lost birds were all that were scored in the 12th round. 
Du Bray’s bird, a low flying driver from No. 3, fell dead out of 
bounds, thie captain withdrawing from the contest as it was his 
third cypher; George and Bartlett scored the other misses. The 
13th round saw Bartlett and Lindsley drop out, Clark and 
Heikes scoring their second misses. th Clark’s and Bart- 
lett’s birds were rattling good ones, while Heikes’ pigeon, 
which fell dead out of bounds, was a strong flyer, that was 
bored pm but managed to reach the ee In the 
14th round Wright, Morgan and Burdette fell out, while Melot 
and Taylor each cenoell a lost bird. There were four misses 
scored on the 15th round, one of them very important and a 
miss that had a good deal to do with the ultimate result of the 
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handicap. The muss referred to was credited to Jack Brewer, 
who drew a perfect terror of a bird from No. 1 trap, the pigeon 
gates away with hardly any apparent damage. Cleave scored 

is second miss in this round, while Drake and Melot both 
dropped out. This left seven straight scores of 15 out of 31 
competitors at the end of the 15th round. 

Glover, who had shot well ever since his first two rounds, was 
the only one to miss in the 16th round; this being his third 
miss, he joined the 28 other shooters who had withdrawn. 
Ivins, who had been shooting well right along, and who looked 
all over a winner, made an excellent kill of his bird in this 
round. Thomas’ stop of his bird was also splendid work with 
the gun. The 17th round saw eight men lose bir-ts, Clark, 
Morfey, Cleave and Train dropping out, Higginson and Willey 
scoring their second misses, and Apgar eat “Henry”’ spoiling 
their straight scores. Apgar’s loss of his bird was a piece of 
real hard luck. It was aright quarterer from No. 2 which fell 
to the first barrel; his second shell, fired while the bird was on 
the ground, did nothing more than wake it up, the bird rising 
at the discharge and falling dead out of hemes it looked as if 
Neaf was too sure of his bird and aimed carelessly or else the 
charge of shot spread ar. “Henry” (H. L. Gates, of Utica, 
N Y.) drew a very hard bird which beat him entirely. Jack 
Brewer’s kill of a zig-zagging quartering driver from No. 3 in 
this round vas honestly applauded. 

Round 18 saw Sim 
bird, this time also 


n drop out and Coulston lose another 
lead out of bounds. In connection with 


Coulston’s miss, a rather curious coincidence may be chron- 
icled: John S. Hoey had relieved Jacob Pentz, as referee 
while the latter went; to lunch; Kelsey, not being on hand 
when his name was called, Mr. Hoey asked Coulston who was 
ready, and who was the next man to the score, if he would 
mind expediting :aatters by shooting what would have been 
“I’m superstitious, but I'll do it,” said Couls 


Kelsey’s bird. 
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ton. He drew a fast right quarterer from No. 5 that carried 
his load of lead over the boundary, pep, J dead out of 
bounds. “I told you I was superstitious,” ulston, laugh- 
ingly, as he returned from the score. Van Dyke also had an 
interesting experience: He got a circling bird from No. 3; 
whether he touched it at all with his first shell is a question; 
anyway that shell jammed slightly, preventing the usual rapid 
pumping of his second dge. The bird, however, was 
accommodating —- to circle around, enabling Van to 
eject the shell and kill his pigeon 1n good style. 

In the 19th round Zwirlein ped out, missing a driver 
from No. 1. Ivins lost a circling right quarterer from No. 2, 
spoiling his s' ht score just when he looked like killing them 
all, This left only four men with —— scores: Messner (25) 
Thomas (28), Class (32) and Elliott (33). In the 20th roun 
Messner drew his first really hard bird, a twister from No. 4 
trap; this bird he killed just as easy as his other 19, his work on 
this pigeon making his stock go - 50 per cent. Noel Money 
drew a rasper that beat him entirely and Heikes dropped out 
after missing a driver from No. 4. There were now only five 
more birds to shoot at, with four men straight, and 19 others 
still shooting along. 

W. W. Bennett was the only one to miss and drop out in the 
2ist rouac, the whole round being marked by some excellent 
kills. Thomas added greatly to the laurels he already won 
by making an extraordinary kill with his second barrel ona 
straight driver from No. 1 traps the kill was as creditable to the 
gun as ‘to the shooter who held it. Class also made a good kill 
of a twisting driver from No. 2trap. Four “lost birds were 
recorded in the 22d round: Edey started off by missing a 
circling left quarterer fiom No. 3 trap, and Hyde drawing a 
twister from No. 1 that was calculated to get the best of almost 
anybody. Then Thomas fell from grace; he 
No. 4 that sat on the trap; Thomas wai for him, but 
lamented it afterwards, as the bird, once started, went fast 
while the shooter was a ently correspondingly slow, far too 
slow for such a bird. enry p lost another bird, his second 
ee miss left Messner to fight it out with Class and 

The 23d round was fatal to Higginson, Sweny and Capt. 
Money, who had just completed an excellent run of 20 straight 
from the 31 yards mark. Sweny is a young shot from Albany, 
N. Y., who, by his work in this race givesevery promise of being 
a factor in many a future Grand American Handicap; although 
practically out of the race after the 10th round, he shot in 
capital form during the 13 rounds he stood up in on the second 
day; the bird that beat him was a fast one, that fell dead just up 
oom the big fence. ‘‘Henry’’ withdrew after killing his 23d 
bi The 24th round saw Edey and Willey retire, the latter’s 
bird, an easy one, dropping dead: behind the score. Willey 
shot well throughout the race, making some capital kills. 

The 25th and last round was watched with intense interest. 
.Messner’s coolness, that amounted to absolute indifference to 
his surroundings, stood him in good stead in this round; he was 
apparently the coolest man in the field when he stepped to the 
score. ith measured tread as usual, his gait admirably 
suited for the walk of an undertaker’s mute, he — to the 
25 yards mark, levelled his gun carefully and gave the caution, 
‘“‘Are you ready?’ Back came the answer “Ready,” and No. 1 
trap was pulled at the same instant. It looked as if the puller, 
W. E. Lott, was the rattled one. A fairly good bird from 
No. 1 went across the field, but, without lowering* his gun, 
which was pointing over No. 3 trap, Messner turned his head 
round and said calmy, “I didn’t say pull.” Of course he got 
another bird and killed it, although it was a fast driver. The 
ovation he received was unquestionably much more hearty 
than it might have been, owing to his great display of nerve at 
such a critical time. Class killed another good “bird, while 
Elliott’s pigeon was comparatively easy. All the other men in 
the round scored their b with the exception of, Coulston, 
who again lost one dead out of bounds. 

The result showed three men with 25, seven with 24, five with 
23 and one with 22, a result that cannot be but satisfactory to 
the handicappers, John S. Hoey and Jacob Pentz. Messner, 
Eljiott and Class agreed to divide the purse and shoot off for 
place, the result being as stated at the commencement of this 
account of America’s greatest live bird event. As has been 
said, Class shot well, and so did Elliott; 34 out of 35, one dead 
out of bounds, from the 33 yards mark is no mean shooting. 
All the 24 men did some capital work, while Frank Hvde, B. 
“Leroy,’’ Noel Money, E. C. George and J. S. Taylor needed 
only a little luck to have p’ them two notches higher. 
Edey’s shooting is as good as any he has ever done, and is a 
great improvement over anything I’ve seen him do; he will 
oy a mark in clubdom before long if he keeps up his present 


t. 

And now a few words as to the management: There was 
quite a lot of kicking on the part of both shooters and specta- 
tors regarding the accommodations furnished. A good deal of it 
was undeserved, but some, if my friend, Elmer Shaner, will 
pardon me, was legitimate. The first week of April 1s not, as a 
rule, springlike in this section; the sample we got last week 
was a very fair one, and I must say that the weather was too 
cold for an oj tent without a stove, and with practically 
nothing to sit down upon save some rickety benches that have 
in the main outlived their usefulness. A floor, or a few 
sacks of sawdust, together with a good stove and a few solid 
benches, would have covered everything. Otherwise, and after 
all, the above is only a small item, [ found the management all 
that was needed, the manager and his assistants being inde- 
fatigable in oe out their big contract successfuly. In the 
cashier’s office, Secretary-Treasurer Dressel was business-like 
in everything, and that department may be tagged O. K. 
Below is the full score in the Grand American Handicap which 
was shot under the following conditions: 

25 birds; $25 entrance fee. No class shooting, and the three 
highest guns to divide the money; 50 per cent to first, 30 per 
cent. to second, and 20 per cent. to third. All ties to be shot off 
at original re distances at 10 birds. Handicaps from 25 
to 33 yards. Weight of guns limited to 8 pounds, and no guns 
1 r than 12 guage allowed. Modified Hurlingham rules, 
with a fifty yard boundary and a 33 yard dead line. 
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At the Side Traps. 


= Owing to the space taken up necessarily in the description of 
the Grand American Handicap, very little can be said about 
the events at the side traps. As will be seen, the entry lists ran 
high, and the contests were marked by some excellent shooting 
and some prolonged struggles. All the events, the scores of 
which are given below, with the exception of the Nitro Powder 
Handicap, were shot on the side traps. Ben O. Bush, of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., acted as referee at this set of traps, Morfey’s 
setter, Eagle, and a young Irish setter, Jim, did the retrieving. 
The Nitro Powder Handicap, decided on Wednesday on the 
main set of traps, had 36 entries, only two of whom, E. D. Ful- 
ford, and Ferd. Van Dyke, killed their 15 birds These two 
divided first money, $160, between them. Van Dyke was shoot- 
ing a great race on Wednesday, killing every bird he shot at 
that day, something like 35 straight. 
Scores in the different events are as follows: 


No. 1, Willard Park Introductory, 7 binds, $7, birds included, 
28 yards rise, class shooting, three moneys: 





Elliott. . ..2112212—7 H. White 

BEGB. 605 . .2220012—5 Mayhew 

WEI daiccéa ccawat 1211102—6 Pfister 

Cabs dccdeseaces 2221122—7 Morfey...........-.. 
DUE ec cccctiaute 2222220—6 Messner.... :....... 
ncn cuccuaes 0101112—5 A. 8S. White 

ts daccwusceuae 1220122—6 Hemry.............. 
ae 1220201—5 Capt. Money 
ON sc cescceaes 2202222—5 Morgam............ 
CRMori seein. 2400s 2122111—7 Holt............000- 
VanDyke.......... 1222222—7 Leroy.............0. 





No. 2, Patsaic Falls Sweepstakes, 7 birds, $5, birds extra, 28 
yards rise, three high-guns: 





es. pe Tie. | 
Moore. .... .2222222—7 1211—4 Clark...... 22220 . 
Heikes.....122210—5 -  Apgar..... 2222210—6 A 
Post. .......2212122—7 1122—4 Arnold 0 —0 ’ 
Messner... .221220 —5 Cleave..... 00 0 
Sweeney . ..2222222—7 2222—4 Class....... 1211222—7 10 —1 
Von L’g’ke.2222121—7 1112—4 Ct. Money.2222111—7 2211—4 
Jones...... 20 cond Henrp..... .2222120—6 
Hyde... ...20 —1 Williams . .20 1 
Wright. sake —0 H. White. .222120 —5 
Mosher.... 10 —1 NanDyke. .2221122—7 2212—4 
Hobart.. ..20 —1 A. White. .11120 —4 
Elliott. .....2111221—7 210 —2 Morgan.. .0 —0 
Dustou. .. ..1222110—6 Glover... ..20 —1 
Morfey.. . .2222222—7 2220-3 Dickey.. ..2211212—7 2211—4 
Castle.... .1212210—6 DuBray....12110 —4 
Brewer.. ..1212211—7 2221—4 Hoffman. ..2212222—7 2220—3 
Kellar......120 —2 Drake. .....100 —! 
MOD ccsaes 20 —1 GOeene.....12220 —4 
Mayhew ..22222 —5 Leroy... .1222222—7 2112—4 
Piercy. .....110 2 N. Money. .20 —1 
F. Bennett.21220 —4 Ingersole. ..22022 —4 
Fulford... .10 1 Burdette. ..22220 —4 


Thomas. ...121120 —5 Simpson. ...222220 —5 
—_—_——- 


No. 3, Nitro Powder Handicap, 15 birds- $15, birds included, 
Four moneys, class shooting, handicaps 25 to 33 vards. 








Re GE naceess Kidevddecadedessqucceteides 1 22220—11 
or 200202202120021— 9 
PIG Gav. nicccdadsddecdedece sivevddaden 202222022222222—13 
CO Bi riccecteentcsseercescasaseqakuaes 222222012222221—14 
ME TE vies ccnddnsdcvnddcadvecvddecdiddta 122222220122222—i4 
DMI, Dec kn cc ccccddécticiesdsacdeudeede 222212021220011—12 
CI Ove vec civccese: ceccdcnatetccanesened 221222022112022—13 
WN Ts ov. ccc digiiccccdsccccsceedceds 122101112222020—13 
BROS TDs he cccccsccasccsecccotinscssoveeevens 1001101111010 — 8 
UG Mas Gacanscanccxaas’ atbucacuenss 222222222222222—15 
PD gaetadencccaccacdsccdaségdisdes 202022000222222—10 
TI Gin dec cccgccusccctcee “nee/cuctadaes 222022020222002—11 
Post, 28...... 212202120212222—13 
Glover, 30... 122020222102222—12 
Capt Money, 120222022222220—12 
OS ee « -122222022222222—14 
H. White, 27 4 . -221022212202020—11 
VamDyke, 90. <-.....ccccccccccee cocccccece 222222222221222—15 
MII ais ss ncaauinkenmnccaneastensees 012222200222102 —11 
TAGE Ys Bin cccnccccccccceccceccecccceseecere 112221202211212—1 4 
EG Be ck adaceucccsceceurusccsqueducetas 112022121202122—13 
Ee rrr rrr 011222222202220—1z 
WAM Place acancacencscncecass adensecqeeed 212022022211212—13 
DERG, We crccccccccceccccess esecessacese 122121020201122—12 
WAM Sao dsdyecsncsddeceselesesrses 111221012021212—13 
BRaW GR, BF occ cevcccccccccacesescececescess 222222220020222—12 
WRG OF ac vesvcesccscccccecccaceacuceesaaes 221222222222022—14 
Brewer, 83 ...cccccccccccccccccceccccccscce 202222222221122—14 
SOOM, DO ce cnccccccsvecscccceseseccesooses 122122122122202—14 
F E Bennett, 29 .......ccccccccccccccccveces 222201222220221—13 
DUE, TBs ccc ccccscccccscccsccevecsesssete 220120222222201—13 
WHIGRE, 87.0. cccccccccsccdeccecccesesecseces 112220021222222—13 
TRG, Dice vo vcccccvncedacccccescdsencus 200211022202220—10 
EN Es cence. Gai asnctnc<dncesesccaesqacetas 222222221222220—14 
A BS White, 25... ccccccccccccccccsccccccccs 222212222102222—14 
WRG, Fhses vcvvvccececccoessvccesccesses 222202202001222—11 


= No. 4, Sportsmen’s Handicap, 7 birds, $5, birds extra, three 
high guns, handicap, 25 to 33yds.: 





COMP, Tis oc ve cesccsccccusececece 220211—6 

W W Bennett ,30...........200e00e 22223122—7 220 —- 
So A eee 02 — 

NE nae Piisccnss ° ee a 

PS, «2212 

Ayan Tc a: 4. caceaianmeticts meee 70 2 
2212222—7 2121222212—10 
AMID iicecvccdececensveaseasees 2221122—7 2221210 —6 
See eee 2220 —3 

Bu2bridge, 28...........cececescees 22222227 0 9 

Piercy, 28.......esceecceccccccccces 21110 | —+ 

Cleave, 26.....ccccsccccccccccccces 2222222—7 20 —1 
THORENS, BB. cc cvccccccccccccccocecs 1112212—7 22222110 —7 
Morfey, 32........+- deavecdecadecd 222220 —5 

Elliott, 33..... egeneedaasedeudcccee 2222222—7 22220 —4 


296 












TD sl ccnbvnksnebesssonkew 0 

ar 1222112—7 1221121122—10 
MO George, BW.........ccccccccvses 0 

PROEUOE, Be 22. nrnvccccccecccceces 1122222—7 1212221212—10 
ENC TED cccnbicvccccesessccsns 2122222—7 23 —2 
er re *1111211—7 2212111211—10 
Castle, 28 ....... 1111211—7 210 —2 
AS White, 27 . . —1 

MPD, Bec ssncccnscscocensesapese ( 

PE CEs enccchscesnesenassenensyes 20 —1 

EL 2, by hssvenbedesnsnannsene 20 «2 
es Ow 

i nnniensecunnensceonensests 222 —3 

ON 2122222—7  2222222222—10 
OE SS ERS 20 —1 

ee ee 2222212—7 2222222221—10 
DME sGLucks instances eteceee 0 —0 
er 1122212 -7 2211221120— 9 
PE MD. cccbceccesneusseenwev 0 

OS er 2212222—7 220 —2 
TE ccc ck dn bpsssventnnsesee 20 —7 2222112112—10 
ee $ 5 

OS ae 2 

ee See 5 

Williams, 25..,............0.00+5--222200 —5 

Sweeney, 27. 220 —2 
NEE GG Sicinsnx caneséscavenapes 0 —0 
eee 1112212—7 0 —0 


No 5, Highland Sweepstakes, 7 birds, $7, birds included, 28 
yards rise, class shooting, three moneys, ties, miss and >ut: 


Ties. Ties, 


Fulford 2221222—7 22122 —5 


Cleave. .0220202—4 


Quimby.2202122—6 10 —1 Lenone..0010120—4 

Green. . 2022022—5 22220 —4 AWhite.2220220—5 2222122—7 
Burb’ge.0200 —1 Zwerlein0021220—5 1222220—6 
Wild.. .2002001-—3 A’ mann.22000 w 

Willey . .2222022-—6 0 —0 K’kover 1011200—4 

Piercy . .1102220—5 Swartz. .2002111—5 
Coulston0222222—6 2121221—7 WB’n’tt2022222—7 12221 -5 
Melot.. 0222221—6 1221222—7 F Train.2220222-6 110 =. 


Kellar. .2222220—6 
Jones. ...002220 —3 
Simps’n.2211012—6 
Moore. . 2022222—6 


Wright..2222011—6 2212222—7 
Mosher..2102202—5 20 1 
Sedam. .2211220—6 2212212—7 


1112211—7 
2 F Ben't.122212w 


212 


—2 





Mayhew2220122—6 212120 —5 Bost.. ..2222211-7 1220 —3 
Sweeny 0222222—6 1122222—7 C M’ney1121212—7 11220 —4 
Edey.. .2092220—4 Devoe. ..0201222—5 210 —2 
Class.. .2222222—7 22220 —5 Morfey. 2220202—5 2122222—7 
Bartlett. 2222222—7 21220 —4 Thomas.2221022—6 2222212—7 
V’ Dyke 2222021—6 1222222—7 Glover..000 

Higgi’n.2222122—7 22222 5 Duston..1022222—6 110 —2 
Taylor. .2221112—7 20 —1 VonL’ke2222222—7 210 -—2 
Brewer,.2222112—7 21222 -—5 Dickey, 2212222—7 22222 —5 
DuBray.2112122—7 12222 —5 Henry..2221222-7 120 --2 


No. 6, Kittatinny Sweepstakes, 7 birds, $5, birds extra, three 
high guns, 28 yards rise: 








Ces cvscssence 120 -—2 Lindsley............2222222—7 
Capt Money........ 21131217 Sedam.............. 2222211—7 
OS eee 10 —§ Rovivieia....00ss000% 0 —0 
OO 22220 —4 Sweenky............ 2122111—7 
EE sccennd. che 0 ell DD ns one0enensne 12110 —4 
Moore... . . .2222222—7 Hyde . .222220 —h 
PT i cc0cs: see ee aaa 10 —1 
Melot........ ......2222212—7 DuBray............ 2220 -3 
Hopper ws sevcee1B22222—7 WFWisher........... 0+ 210 =—2 
ee 12220 —3 Dickey. 2222220—6 
i eee 20 ee ert 11220 —4 
LeRoy.............-2212212—7 Clark........ ...+0..20 —1 
BEFEIT 0 cccccncsve 2220 —3EPilkington.... ..... 0 a) 
Extra: Miss and out, $2 entrance: 

7 ES Raneehd bouap onal Sed +o>5hes400Nh 3 secuenes = 
PG. Moore... III pppeeoapaanaa 92 17 
ss chsvaresssowendien eh 11222112122221221—17 
RENO , oc scncccsccocsccvecceccconvccsss 220 . —2 
Ds tcnnckvuephasbsevesnesshonedenedees 22212222120 —10 
SD ccncuevenccoscccccesntenseces ®....21212222212211120--16 
BeMBM. ... oc vccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccBPlepeeisLLislIo—16 
eS Ope eee rere 1222220 — 6 
ne cca d ce ben phar hin Gun —2 
I  .. nncins hs suehs ue penaeees snes 110 —2 
ee, 20 —1 
CE es thi osersaaheseiesnsenso™ 0 —0 
PONT 000s cvcs convecccsunescesesseones 12120 —4 
Ss ncccnenkessabhbstuns svbtinessys® 20 —1 
TD adc. Sechaispousinthaessbx cin’ 211110 « —5 
os nce senses uenebern es sheen n eee —5 
PD cccccivepwensoobesennspseedeneeesed 0 —0 
B RRET. vonccd-scccccnescvecceseneveses 1220 —3 
ccc bsebubbaveessenecenserecessessens 0 —0 
eee. one eis eee ennnsenes see 122w — 3 
DEN sbandkdneeesesnarepsesseneenescesss 121w —3 
—6 

—3 

— 4 

—8 

—3 

— 5 

— 7 





_ 
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Saturday’s Scores. 


As several shooters wished to keep the shoot going through 
Saturday, an arrangement was made whereby everything was 
left just as it was for that day. Although the day was dull, it 
was not unpleasant, and the shooters who took part in the fol- 
lowing miss and outs did not regret their attendance at Wil- 
lard Park. The following are the scores, each event being $2 
entrance, birds extra of course. thiol 

No. 1: Henry, Mayhew and Fulford, 4; Morfey and Williams, 
3; Du Bray and Cleave, 0. 

No. 2 Henry, Mayhew and Du Bray, 4; Fulford and Cleave, 
3; Morfey, 2; Williams, 1. 

No. 3 Mayhew, Morfey and Du Bray, 9; 
liams, 1; Cleave and Fulford. 0. 

No. 4: Fulford, Morfey and Bush, 7; Du Bray, 5; Henry, 4; 
Williams, 2; Mayhew, 1. 

No. 5: Bush, Fulford and Mayhew, 3; Henry, 2; Morfey and 
Collins, 1: Du Bray and Williams, 0. 

No 6: Bush, Fulford and Mayhew, 5; Henry, 4: Morfey, 2; 
Du Bray and Willams, 0. 

"= No. 7: Bush, Fuiford and Kirkover, 8; Williams, 7; Morfey, 
3; Henry, and Du Bray, 1; Mayhew, 0. ; : 
“No. 8: Fulford and Mayhew, 4; Henry and Bush, 3; Kirk- 
over, 0. 

From the above it will be seen that Fulford finished with a 
straight run of 27; Bush killed 26 straight before missing, and 
Mayhew started in with a run of 18 consecutive kills. 


Henry, 2; Wil- 


Notes of the Shoot- 


A very curious thing happened on Wednesday afternoon, at 
the main set of traps while the Nitro Powder Handicap was 
being shot off: Bartlett .was at the score; when he called 
‘Pull,’ No. 2 trap opened and a white bird hopped in a 
sprightly manner off the trap. It took a few steps toward the 
shooter, saw who it was, and promptly fell over on its back 
and remained in that condition until picked up. It was ap- 

ently uninjured and absolutely no reason can be assigned 
for its behavior. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


In the same event Fred Bennett knocked down a bird which 
was only lightly touched; Nancy was sent to retrieve it. Just 
as the dog reached the bird, the latter rose in the air and 
started off for the boundary. Not to be denied, Nancy, who 
was going at her top speed, leaped into the air, caught the bird, 
turned a somersault on reaching terra firma, but came out 
right side up, with the bird still in her mouth. It was a great 
feat. 

The gun which Messner won the Grand American Handicap 
with has a history. It isa Parker hammerless that was built 
for him by Parker Bros, many yearsago. It was, in fact, the 
first of its kind made by the firm that went into Pittsburg, 
“Old Hoss” taking the order for it. About a year ago Messner 
sold the gun for $50 to a friend. A week or so prior to the 
handicap he borrowed the gun to shootin a small sweep at 
Pittsburg; his success, as tuld elsewhere, led him to come to 
Willard Park, bringing his old gun along with him. 

Clark’s Patent live bird traps were used on the first day of 
the Grand Americau Handicap, and also for the Nitro Powder 
Handicap contest. On Friday they were replaced by a set of 
the King traps; for what reason, I don’t know, but under- 
stand that a few of the shooters requested the change, as they 





thought the birds would start better from a more noisy trap. 
The record made by Clark’s traps on the two days when they 
were used, speaks well for both traps and birds. On Wednes- 
day out of 36 entries in a 15 bird race only two men killed their 
15 birds. On the first dav of the handicap, out of 58 entries, 
at the end of the tenth round there were only 11 straights, 17 
nines and 15 eights, while 15 men had dropped out after missing 
—_ birds; 548 pigeons were trapped from these traps on this 
ay. 

Our illustrations showing. the shooters while they were 
actually firing their first barrels, is something decidedly new 
and interesting. In many instances the recoil of the gun made 
the outiine of the weapon sligntly blurred. By the way, if any- 
body would like a print or so of his own individual picture, be 
can get the same by applying to Forest and Stream Publishing 
Company at the rate of 25 cents per photograph. Of course it 
will be understood that in our illustration it has been necessary 
to reduce the size of each photograph to about two-fifths of its 
origina! dimensions. 

The birds ueed in the main event were good flyers, but were 
slow to start as a rule. Once started they were hard to kill; 
examine the totals. EDWARD BANKS. 


San Antonio Gun Club. 


San Antonio, Texas, Apri! 6.—As will be seen by the scores 
given below, the celebrated dog man from Milwaukee, Mr. 
Richard Merrill, again distinguished himself by breaking 79 out 
of 81 targets, including 5 pairs. While Dicky was at the traps 
a flock of canvas backs passed over the shooting grounds, and 
he didn’t doa thing but bring one down amid the plaudits of 
the crowd. The local paper said that, “Mr. Merrill would have 
it stuffed as a memento of the occasion’’; and he did—that is, 
he had it stuffed with chestnuts, and the next day the succulent 
bird was wrestling with Dick’s interior anatomy. Scores: 

No. 1, 15 singles: A. W. Adums 13, Merrill 15, Chabot 7, H. 
W. Adams 8, Shields 8, Carpenter 2 

No, 2, same: A. W. Adams 11, Merrill 14, Chabot 9, HR. W. 
Adams 10, Carpenter 5, Bennett 7, Ellis 10. 

No. 3, medal shoot, 30 singles: A. W. Adams 22, Merrill 29, 
Ellis 21, Black 24, Epp 20, Shields 24, Chabot 21, H. W. Adams 
16, Simpson 15, Bennett 12, Thiele 12, Grossman 14, Carpen- 
ter 7. 

No. 4, 5 pairs: Merrill 10, A. W. Adams 7, Chabot 6, H. W. 
— 6, Ellis 7, Black 6, Simpson 8, Grossman 5, Shields 7, 

iele 8. 

No. 5, 15 singles: A. W. Adams 14, Merrill 15, Black 14, Epp 
10, Bennett 8, Ellis 12, Simpson 9, Shields 10. 


POWDER HILL GUN CLUB. 
The following are the latest scores made by the memers of 
the Powder Hill Gun Club: 
No. 1, 15 singles and 5 paris: Critzer 22, Obnesorge 20, 
Gloeckner 19; Dyer 21, Texas Field 22, A. Dreiss 18. 
No. 2, same: Critzer 21, Ohnesorge 19, Gloeckner 20, Dyer 22, 
Texas Field 20, A. Dreiss 19. 


STATE TOURNAMENT. 


The 19th annual tournament of the ‘Texas Association takes 
place here on May 15, 16, 17, 18 and 19, and will be the greatest 
meeting the association ever had. The programme, which 
will be issued next week, will contain very attractive features. 
#600 in cash will be added and $500 in merchandise will be scat- 
tered along the events. TEXAS FIELD. 


The Late Dr. Henry B. Wygant. 


Mr. Orria J. Loder, Secretary of the Peekskill, N. Y., Gun 
Club, has sent us a copy of the resolutions, adopted on April 3 
by the memebers of his club, in memory of their late fellow 
member, Dr. Henry B. Wygant. Dr. Wygant’s death was a 
sad blow to the Peekskill club, and the resolutions, given 
below, truthfully record the sentiments of its members: 

“At a meeting of the Peekskill Gun Club, beld on April 3, the 
following resolutions were unanimously adopted by a rising 
vote, ordered to be placed in full on the records of the club, a 
copy be sent to the family of our deceased friend and to the 
press: Resolved, That we, the officers and members of the Peeks- 
kill Gun Club have learned with profound sorrow of the death 
of our beloved comrade, Pr. Henry B. Wygant. Most of us 
have known him intimately for years, and have enjoyed with 
him many delightful occasions in connection with our organiza- 
tion. We have ever found him of equable temperament and 
sunny disposition, and shall hold his memory forever green in 
our hearts. As a surgeon dentist, Dr. Wygant was easily in 
the front of bis profession. As an amateur sportsman, he 
inherited from his father a love for dog and gun, and when his 
opportunities for field shooting seemed ended, he became an 
enthusiastic trap shooter. He might truly be called ‘The 
Father of the Sport’ in our vicinity. The club owes very much 
of its success to his untiring efforts. Asa friend his life was 
gentle, and the elements so mixed in him, that nature might 
stand up and say to all the world, ‘This wasa man.’ Resolved, 


That we tender to his widow and family our heartfelt and 
sincerest sympathy.” ‘ 





April 18, 1898. 





A Letter from Dr. Carver. 

Dr. W. F. Carver, writing to Forest and Stream from Kansas 
City. Mo., under date of March 21, says: ‘‘I am at a loss to under- 
stand why I should be accused of bluffing, etc., and my name held 
up to ridicule by Mr. Cockburn, of Canada, as I haye never had 
the distinguished honor of meeting Mr. Cockburn. Let me make 
him this offer: I will give him 25 dead birds in 100 in a 100-bird 
match tor $1,000 a side, and meet him in Chicago any day he may 
name during this month of April, the shoot to be under American 
Association rules, 12-bore guns. I will further add that I am ever 
willing to shoot any man in the world at John Watson's grounds, 
in Chicago, under American Association rules, for $500 or $1,000, 
or more at any time. Simply give me one week’s notice, It is not 
necessary for a”y one to publish his challenge. Let him put his 
money in bis grip, and come along. This is a standing challenge, 
and open to the world. If any man on earth thinks he is a pigeon- 
shooter, and wants my money, Jet him come to Chicago and get it 
with my blessing. 7 

“DR. W. FF. CARVER, Champion Shot of ‘the World.” 


So much for Dr. Carver's letter, which is very much like many 
others of a similar nature lately published. It takes a strong and 
retentive memory to keep track of all the challenges that have 
appeared recently. Elliott, Brewer, Clars, Cockburn and Carver, 
have all had their say, but ne has come of any of their 
challenges. Brewer has received a letter from Carve, which is 
understood to convey the meaning that he (Carver) will come 
East, if he can see any matches for money worth winning in 
sight. Brewer wishes to assure Carver that if he will come to 
New York he can choose either of the following alternatives in 
the way of a starter: 1—200 live birds per man for $5,000 a side; 
2—100 live birds per man for $2.500 a side; 3—three separate 100-bird 
races for $1.500 a side each race. These under A.S. A. rules. If 
Dr. Carver thinks well of either one of these offers, ail he need 
do is to posta proportionate sum to bind the match, or matches, 
with this office, and Brewer says the rest wil! be plain sailing. 

As evervbody has now had his say, and plenty of it. the time has 

«come to close these columns to any challenge that is not accom- 
panied by a fit sum of money to bind the match, if the challenge is 
accepted. The public is long suffering. and is always glad to read 
anything that bears the stamp of genuineness, and which relates 
toany of the great wing-shots of this greater country, but—the 
public must be protected from any more blizzards of a like char- 
acter to that just experienced. In the words of the prophet: ‘*Put 
up, gentlemen, or——” 





Iowa Trap-Shooting. 


Ruthven, Iowa, March 22.—The attendance at the three 
days’ tournament, gotten up by D. D. Birch, of this place, was 
not as large as might reasonably have been expected, 
owing to the bad weather. The third day was so windy and 
dusty that many of the targets thrown could not be seen. 
Among those in attendance were: Chas. M. Grimm, Clear 
Lake: H. J. Wilson, Emmetsburg; D. V. Palmer, Lake Park; 
C. H. Lenander, A. Sundstrom, Bancroft; ‘‘Dude’’ Gilbert, H. 
Van Steenburg, Spirit Lake; J. D. Melton, Humboldt. 
Frankie, Walker, Birch and Schlosser were the home shooters. 
The programme stated, ‘‘No dropping for place. Contestants 
found guilty will be handicapped,” and during the three days 1 
do not think a target was dropped intentionally. They were 
shot from five electric traps. walk around; known and un- 
known traps and known and unknown angles. All ties were 
divided. The first average was made by C. M. Grimm with E. 
C. Powder, loaded by the U. M. C. people. Second by Gilbert, 
third, Birch. The clerical work was in the efficient hands of 
Fred Giddings, Hendrickson scored, the undersigned acting as 
referee. WALTER H. LIGST. 

Vernon Gun Club. 
Vernon, Texas, March 28.—The Vernon Gun Club held its 





reguiar shoot yesterday, with the following result. Out of 30 
singles and three pairs: 

D. M. Alexander...... 111000011110110100011101110110010010—20 
Geo. M Cooke........ 011110011111110111100111000011110011—24 
i, a IO deccncsee 101110100110000010001100190010011111—17 
B. H. Houssels........ 101101010011010010111100100110101010—19 
ee ae 100101100110011111011111110111110010—24 
J. G. Matthews........ 010100001 101010100011101011010101111—19 


L. G. Hawkins (31 birds) 1101100100011111119119110101000—18 


L. G. HAWKINS, Secretary. 


Hartford Gun Club. 


Hartford, Conn., April 6.—The following scores were made 


this afternoon by the Hartford Gun Club, the weather being 
rainy and disagreeable: 


PE ince inunehdnny ice nscanneoe 1111111111111111011111111—24 
SE suka hee hisdseeaseeebareal 1101101111101101111111111—21 
Cees ahopneosunansesen sonkan 1101101110111111011111111—21 
es uel wee 1011010011110011110011111—17 
Ds aSudhacssche snkobGes> ws 101101111100110°100000101—14 
DD. cub tépeecheehakbeesnndnaee 0100110001111010001111110—14 
CE on et peeks Gin caegen asian 0001001091011110001111010—1 
Wadsworth 


iananssskiewennyssntee 1110000001011111000010111—1 
D. 8. WADSWORTH. 


Squire _vs. Ross. 
= Elizabeth, N, J. April 6.—George Squire, of the Climax Gun 
Club, and William Ross, of the Elizabeth Gun Club, shot a 
match this afternoon at 50 birds for $50 a side, 30 yards rise. 
The birds were good ones, so the scores are not really as low as 


they appear. T. H. Keller was referee, Wm. Parker, scorer, 

and D. Terry trap puller. Score: 

Goange Bete. .....cseccsesed 0022111011222111220111211—21 
1021021*21112220011200212—18—39 

Wan. Bows. .......02.00ssecce0es 002222221 22212201221*] 2220 


1*2221202220202*220202122—18—38 
= This match was followed by a sweep at 7 birds, $5 entrance, 
the following being the scores: Apgar, 7; Keller, Ross, Squire 
and D. Terry, 6; Woodruff, Marsh and Benner, 4; Keller, Ross, 
Squire and Terry decided to shoot off the tie for second, each 
man adding $2 to*the purse: in the second round Keller and 
Ross divided, Squire and Terry missing their birds. sles 


Meadville Gun Club. 


Meadvilie, Pa., April 3.—The Meadville Gun Club held its 
regular monthly badge shoot this afternoon. This event is at 
25 targets, unknown angles; Class B badge was won by H. A, 
Johnson, Reisinger winning the badge in Ciass B; the badge for 
the C men was won by Krueger. Johnson and Reisinger have 
held the badges in their res} ective classes to date, but there are 


other shooters coming up who will be liable to drop them out 
when the summer season opens. Scores: 


Badge shoot, 25 targets, unknown angles: 








sheseereréseveedenséncass 1011111101111111101011101—20 
Ss bas cb anenuscnavecheecesks 0100111101101111111011101—18 
PU RC Mis kiat oss onensssiceone 1111110111111111101111011—22 
Leberman..........cccsscccsesees 1010101011000100011101110—13 
ss pipkc’ shun apbagcen sane 1101001110011110100011000—13 
Affantranger, E, L.............. 0000111 100110101101010010—12 
Taithells .......sccccccccrccccccees 1110000010100110001111011—13 
IN bo cSockabe buses aeesenee 0011011111111001011111111—19 
Affantranger, N...............44. 0101110100100100011001000—10 
MD SUNUNGS wR NUTS Scees boeceececd 0011111100111010100111011—16 
Sate de kcave sevens te. - -0000011000100100000001000-—- 5 
Jobnson, A -1101000111110001101110000—13 
TS sueckinevicedhicees - -1111001140001111100101100—-14 
NE a sbss esas scaspuskesabin betes 1101010011001111101111000—15 
DE inneuncsbeuwdassewasskehnsee 0001011011111100111110000—14 
SR iso nawhaiecs soacewstenescaoan 0100101110101111100000111—14 


No. 2, 25 targets, 15 at unknown angles, 10 at known augles:- 
Lashells, 11; Johnson, A , 13; Affantranger, E. L » 12; Affan- 
tranger, N., 15; Boehm, 9; Ehrgott, 19; Belton, 17; Leberman, 
12; Clark, 18; Hayes, 14; Johnson, H. A., 19; Reisinger, 17; 


Kelso, 9; Hotchkiss, 15; Krueger, 13; Adams, 21. 
CHOKE BORE, 








April 13, 1895. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 
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Rifle Range and Gallery. 


New York Rifle Club. 


New York, April 3.—This club held its regular shoot to-day at 
Zettler’s. The following scores were made by the members pres- 
ent. Off-hand. German Ring Target. Distance 75ft. Any rifle, 
sights and Giggee-pall. Two best scores counted: R. J. Young, 
71, 247, 248; A. H. Isbell, 69, 245, 245; D. Crocker, 61, 244, 245; E B 
Barker, 58, 238, 240; C. E. Gensch, 66. 

R. J. YOUNG, Sec. N. Y. R. C. 





Dr. Stillman’s Marksmanship. 


Syracuse, N. Y., March 30.—I send you a fine score made by our 
crack shot, Dr. A. A. Stillman, of the Indoor Shooting Club, with 
a 22 cal. rifle, 10 shots, off-hand. 75ft. For a good cluster we think 


a 





20 


it would be a hard one to beat. The doctor recently closed a run 
of 316 consecutive bull’s-eyes. Score: 
Dr. Stillmann—25, 25, 25, 25, 25, 25, 25, 25, 24, 24—248. 


R. ROBOTHAM, Sec. 


National Sharpshooters’ Union. 


The following item will be of interest to sharpshooters in every 
part of the Union: ‘‘'The National Sharpshooters’ Union vourna- 
ment, to be held at Glendale, L. I., from June 30 to July 8, is ex- 

ted to be the largest affair of its kind ever held in this coun- 
try. Plans for this tournament have been making for two years. 
A large fund has been guaranteed to defray the expenses of the 
shoot. All contests will be open to all comers, with the exception 
of the Honor Target competition.” 


They Broke the Record. 


New York, April 1.—At midnight last Saturday a notable 15-day 
shooting tournament was concluded at the rifle range of the Man- 
hattan Athletic Club. It will probably go on record as one of the 
famous events of 1895, for it was a oreeny contested match from 
start to finish. and Captain James S. Conlin, under whose super- 
vision it was shot, declares that the winners of the first and second 
prizes have broken all previous records at the distance, and under 
similar conditions. he conditions of the match were: Go-as- 
you-please com 
targets to win first prize,3 second best, second prize, 22 caliber 
rifles with globe and peep sights were’ used. The distance was 
125ft., and the standard decimal targets were proportinately re- 
duced, making it equal to a 200 yard range. In order to fully un- 
derstand what shooting at this distance means, it is well to state 
that to make ten points the rifleman must put his shot inside of a 

. circle that a ten-cent piece would cover. To score 90 points, or 
over, every shot must go within a circle that a fifty-cent piece 
would cover. The prizes—a gold badge to the first, and a silver 
one to th: second man are both of the same uniyue design—a tar- 
get encircled by a wreath, bearing in colors the club emblem on 
its face. It is pendant from a pair of crossed rifles. The bar 
which surmounts them bears the words ‘‘ First prize” and ‘‘Second 
prize,” and upon the lower circle of the target the club initials 
‘N. M. A. C.” appear. The winner of the gold badge was Herbert 
R. Limburger, and of the silver one Captain James C. Summers. 
The six winning targets score as follows: Limburger 94, 95, 97; 
Summers 90, 91, 92. J. 8. CONLIN. 


Petty and Paine. 


Messrs. Paine and Petty had a friendly talk with reference to 
their proposed revolver match April 3, at the Manhattan Athletic 
— A ounmant will probably be made to shoot the match 
early in May. 

Me. Paine also broached the subject of a team shoot between 
— and New York Marksmen, suggesting five or ten men toa 
side. 





Hachting. 


The visit of the English half-rater is now assured, and it only 
remains for the committee of the Seaw#nhaka Cor. Y. C. to per- 
fect the details of the races with M1. Brand, a matter which is 
likely to be easily settled. The letters which we have received on 
the subject from all quarters show the widespread interest which 
this new intervational race has awakened. Mr. Brand's new boat 
will be named Spruce IV.; an error was made in reading his first 
cablegram, the word Minima being interpreted as the name of the 
new boat instead of the club in whose name the challenge would 
be made. 





On Monday of next week a very important gathering of racing 
men will take place at the Seawanhaka Cor. Y. C. house in New 
York, for the purpose of organizing an association of the Long 
Island Sound clubs, Of the many attempts made in the past for 
the formation of a union of New York clubs, all but one have 
been complete failures; and that, in its six years of existence has 
scored but a moderate success; and has entirely failed in uniting 
other than a certain class of clubs devoted to the racing of open 
boats of the old type. The new movement is started with no at- 
tempt to pass the natural barrier of Hell Gate and the East River. 
but to encourage racing among the rapidly-increasing clubs east 
of the Gate. Thus far the initiatory movement has been well 
managed and has met with general favor, and the meeting next 
week is likely to result in a union on such a basis as may lead to 
permanency. 


In establishing a challenge trophy, the vachtsmen of San Fran- 
cisco have encountered much the ‘same difficulties as beset the 


tition. open to all; ten shots to a target, 3 best - 


special committee of the New York Y. C. in 1889, in drawing up 
the new deed of gift of the America’s cup. The San Francisco 
men, however, have dealt with the matter in a broad and liberal 
spirit, calculated to give fair play to both challenger and defend- 


er, and the limits which they propose, for size of competing boats . 


and measurement rules to govern the races, will probably result 
in the avoidance of unseemly‘disputes in the future, or of the 
practical nullification of the terms in a few years. 


Mr. C. Oliver Iselein has confirmed the report, for sometime cur- 
rent, that the new cup defender will be plated with Parsons’ Man- 
ganese bronze, the material used byZthe Cramps for propeller 
wheels, but beyond this the dimensions are as yet absolutely un- 
known. It seems probable, however, that when they ure known 
the Boston Herald will be able to claim, as usual, the honor of 
having first published them. This enterprising journal has al- 
ready made four different guesses, and there will probably be 
time for half a dozen more before the boat is afloat, and visible to 
other than a select few. The Herald’s guesses are as follows: 
Jan. 28, beam 23ft. 6in.; March"16, beam 22ft. ?in.; March 17, beam 
27ft.; April 3, beam 23ft. 3in. * 

From the Herald’s latest story, it appears that some wicked 
persons in the Herreshoff shops set up a couple of angle frames 
with a ‘‘fake” cross spall, showing a breadth of 27ft.; which meas- 
urement was in some way obtained by the Herald, and published 
as authentic. Last week the doors of the shop were opened to 
admit a boiler for a steam yacht, allowing a Herald man an op- 
portunity to spy under a piece of canvas hung over the bows, and 
to see, ‘‘by marks by which the beam dimensions could be got at,” 
that the boat would be exactly 23ft. 3in. wide. This sounds very 
much as though the Herald has been allowed once more to fool 
itself; a very easy matter for people even less shrewd than the 
Herreshoffs, 


YACHT NEWS NOTES. 


Willoda. cat, has been sold by W. G. Newman to Mr. Pelliam. 
of New Rochelle. wt 


A regular meeting of the Seawanhaka Cor. Y. C. was held on 
April 2, with Vice-Com. Rouse in the chair, Com. Benedict being 
absent on a cruise. On motion of Mr. Wetmore, of the Racing 
Committee, the special committee on uniform racing rules, ap- 
pointed at the previous meeting, was requested to report as soon 
as possible on the desirability of an immediate adoption of a 
classification by racing length. 

A letter was read from the Gas Engine & Power Co.., calling 
attention to the proposed bill calling for licensed officers on 
naphtha launches, and the following resolution was adopted: 

olved, That any law requiring the employment of licensed 
engineers for the management of naphtha or electric launches 
would be injudicious, unnecessary and oppressive. And be it re- 
solved that a committee of three be appointed by the chairewith 
power to make such representations and take such action in the 
name of and in behalf of this club as may to them seem advisabie 
and proper to prevent the passage of any act tor that pu i 

Messrs. J. Langdon Wood, J. F. Tams and L. F. d’Oremieulx 
were appointed on the committee. Messrs. Sherman and Wet- 
more reported that cable messages had been received from Mr. 
J. A. Brand, stating that he would challenge for the new - in 
the name of the Minima Y. C. with a new half-rater, Spruce 1V. 


Unquown, steam yacht, has been sold by the estate of the late 
O. B. Jennings to J. H. Hall, of Hartford, Conn. 


The schooner Adrienne, W. A. Gordon, ard the sloop Nepenthe, 
C. P. Richardson, of the Southern Y. C.. New Orleans, are now in 
— waters after a winter cruise to Nassau and Cuba, respect- 

vely. 

At the regular meeting of the Owasco Y. C. the following officers 
were elected: 

Com., Charles E. Thorne; Vice-Com.. Douglas Beardsley; Fleet 
Capt., Willard E. Case; Meas., Shirley F. Stupp; Sec. and Treas., 
Clarence U. Chedell. 

The appointment of the Regatta Committee was deferred until 
the return of the commodore, who has the apeetating power. 

The annual regatta will be sailed on July 4, 1895. 

The club is anticipating a very active season with good racing. 

Its fleet now includes the fin-keels El Chico, Nemadjy and Asp.. 


At the annual meeting of the Yapewi Aquatic Club, of Borden- 
town, N. J.. the following officers were elected: Pres., Rev. Elvin 
S. Taylor; Vice-Pres.. Robert S. Merehy; Sec., J. B. Reynolds; 
Purser, Charles E. Burr; Capt., Philip F. H. Brakeley; Mate, 
Louis W. Wiese; Directors, Fred G. Wiese, Fred W. Taylor. H. H. 
Brakeley. E. Haas, Jr. and S. W. Beldon. The latch string is al- 
ways out to visiting yachtsmen and canoeists. 


Early next month Harper & Bro. will publish a new hand-book 
of navigation, by Mr. W. J. Henderson, the well-known writer on 
yachting and other topics. The book is designed expressly for be- 
ginners, and covers the whole subject up to ‘‘Sumner’s method,” 
in a plain, concise and practical manner; explaining each step in 
detail. It will be entitled *‘The Elements of Navigation,” and 
will contain about one hundred and fifty pages, pocket size. Mr. 
Henderson, who was formerly yachting editor of the New York 
Times, has devoted much time to the study of navigation, and the 
result of his labors is likely to prove most valuable to those re- 
quiring an elementary but complete hand-book. 


A Distinguished Visitor. 


There arrived in New York last week. on the Berlin, the one- 
rater Shrimp. designed and built last season by Sibbick, of Cowes, 
for Capt. Orr Ewing. Shrimp was not launched until the latter 
part of August, but in the remaining races of the season she start- 
ed 15 times, taking 12 firsts and 3 other prizes. Her new owner is 


Mr. Chas. M. Pratt, of Brooklyn, a member of the Seawanhaka 


Cor. Y. C., who will race her this season. She is a sister boat to 
the one-rater, Wave, owned by Mr. Barber, and is about 18ft. 6in. 
l.w.1., with 320sy. ft. sail area. 


An Imitation “‘ Fake.” 


Those who are familiar with the wonderful and 'mpossible stc- 
ries set afloat by the Boston Herald, and the extravagant and 
boastful style which characterizes all of them, will appreciate the 
following clever skit in which the Boston Globe ridicules the 
Herald’s recent achievements in publishing false dimensions of 
the cup defender: 





The balloon and other light sails of the new Herreshoff cup de- 
fender will be of rubber. 

This is the latest development of Herreshoff genius in its search 
for things to beat the wily Englishman or the canny Scot. 

Even more extraordinary precautions have been taken to guard 
the secret at the Bristol rubber works, where the cup defender’s 
sails are being made, than were taken at the company’s shops to 
guard the secret of the design and construction of the boat, yet 
the Globe is able to penetrate that secret and give its readers ihe 
sn oes the sails and the real reasons for having a loft outside 
the shops. 

There was a burglar alarm, but the Globe did not tread on the 
wire, eh, Mr. Herreshoft? 

There were watchmen, but they were not ‘‘foxy” enough for the 
Globe man. Mr. Designer, how about that? 

The statement bv a contemporary that the hiring of the loft at 
the rubber works did not mean that the sai.« were to be made of 
rubber, was evidently a ‘‘blind” thrown out by the Herreshoffs, 
for while it is true that rubber would not, be suitable for the sails 
used in going to windward, because it would stretch too much, yet 
it is also true that this very quality of stretching would make it 
— —— for the sails used in reaching or in running before 
the wind. 

A great idea, and only a few inches out from your view, eli, Mr. 
Superintendent? 

ut possibly those few inches may be accounted for by the 
stretching of the rubber. 

All yachtsmen know the value of a big spread of sail in going 
before the wind, and every one who has seen a race has felt the 
effect and appreciated the usefulness as well as the beauty of the 
swelling spinaker reaching from topmast head to tapering end 
of spinnaker boom, and apparently doubling at once the boat’s 
propelling power. 





So, too, has admiration been fixed on the hataine expanse of the 

balloon jib-topsail on the opposite side, catching the wind which 

qoenarts from tie spinnaker, and utilizing the Jast ounce of its 
orce. 

How much’more, then, would the usefulness and beauty of these 
splendid sails be enhanced if they could be made of some elastic 
material, which should allow them to increase in area, and, con- 
segeentty, in propulsive power, in proportion to the force of the 
wind, 4 

Rules for sail area measurement could be laughed to scorn. 
Competitors with old-fashioned sails could be left far behind. A 
good thing. Push it along! 


But what material? or 
Let us think. ™ 
Ah! Rubber! The very thing! Make the sails of gossamer 


weight, strong, yet light, and very elastic, rope them stoutly along 
foot. luff and leach, and there would be wings which would stretch 
to double their ordinary pulling power; which would defy wind 
or water to destroy; which would ensure successful cup defense 
unless, indeed, Lord Dunraven] hould stipulate that all the races 
be wholly to windward instead f simply starting that way. 

Cried the designer, eureka!=: s 

Pretty close to your idea, eh,*gentlemen of the;company? Not 
more than plus inches out of the way? 7 

But, however! These newspaper fellows must not know. 

Let us think again. 

Ah! again an idea! Hire a loft in the rubber works. Let it be 
understood that it was hired because there was no room t> make 
the big sails in our {own <shops. Make our rubber sails here in 
secret, and let the newspaper .fellows fool themselves with the 
idea that duck’was really the material. 

Again, eureka! oaeng 

A pretty trap into which the esteemed contemporary appears to 
nore — in its mention of the foolishness of the report of rub- 

r sails. 

But the Globe is too smart to be caught in that way, and now 
gives its readers, as it promised, the facts in the matter. 

And in its turn it can confidently cry, eureka! 

If the Herreshoffs have not had these ideas, and are not now 
making the spinnaker, balloon jip-topsail and an extra club top- 
sail of rubber, then the Globe will patent them as its own. 

The top of the morning to you, Mr. Herreshoff, and may your 
shadow on those rubbér sails never grow less. 





* One enterprising New York paper was misled into printing the 
above ‘‘news” as true. 





Isolde. 


The German fin-keel, 20-rater, building at the Herreshoff shops 
for Prince Leopold of Hohenzollern,thas been named Isolde. An 
attempt to launch her was made on March 30, but she stuck on 
the ways, and the aid of a tug only served to haul her clear of the 
big doors. She was finally launched next dav, and will be tried 
this week. Her skipper, Capt. Ben Parker, with Tom Diaper, Jr., 
son of Vigilant’s pilot, as mate. Capt. Parker is one of the best 
skippers of small craft in English waters, having sailed Mr. Hills 
20-rater the three Dragons with great success. The yacht will be 
shipped at once to Kiel, but in August she will visit Cowes, where 
she will meet the new Gould 2) Niagara, sailed by Capt. John 
Barr, as well as the British 20-raters, Isolde’s dimensions, as given. 
are: Over all, 65ft.; l.w.1.. 46ft.; beam, 12ft.; draft, 11ft. 


i 


Vigilantcand Cvlonia. 


b Vigilant will sail very soon from Southampton for New York, 
with Capt. Chas, Barr in command. She will be yawl-rigged, as 
on the eastward passage, but the centerboard siot has been tem- 
porarily blocked. The new centerboard is now ready at Bristol, 
and will be shipped in the trunk on her arrival at New York. 
The yacht is now the sole property of Com. George Gould. who 
has purchased the half-interest of his brother. Mr. E. A. Willard 
will be in charge of her through the season, and she will be raced 
8 y: 

Capt. Hank Haff has secured twenty-five Americans from the 
fishermen of Deer Island, Maine, as the nucleus of the crew for 
the new cup defender, and next week he will take charge of 
Colonia, fitting her out and sailing her in the early races until the 
new boat is ready, when the crew will be transferred to her. 
Capt. James Berry, of Katrina and Wasp, will be first mate on 
Colonia and the new boat. 





A Summer Afloat. 
PART lV. 


agen i (Concluded from Page 277.) 

After dinner we went ashore, leaving our dinghy hauled up on 
the float at. the pier. We took a long walk, turning eastward down 
the road that runs out te Chauncey’s Creek. There are any num- 
ber of beautiful views of the harbor from this road, and we were 
impressed with the beauty of the country as well. 

It seemed to us, that in time Kittery was destined to be a very 
popular summer resort. We retraced our footsteps to the post- 
office, then went on to Fort McClary, and spent an hour or more 
in this picturesque old place. 

The government started to build a magnificent stone fort here, 
and the work so far as it has gone is very massive. Huge guns 
lie around on the green grass, and here and there are great piles 
of solid shot and shell. Some of the temporary buildings put up 
for the shelter of the men while at work on the fortifications are 
rapidly falling into rnins. 

The octagonal building, which is so prominent a land mark 
when coming up the bay, was built as a citadel, to which the work- 
men and garrison could flee if attacked by a land force before the 
fort proper was completed. 

The position of the fort is a commanding one. and it is weil 
worth the climb up to it to get the magnificent view of the har- 
bor, obtainable from the ramparts. + ed 

Before going on board again we bought some supplies at the 
stores. but forgot to get bread. I discovered this oversight almost 
immediately after reaching the yacht, and went back alone for it, 
leaving F. on board. 

I had rowed about half the distance from the yacht to the shore, 
when I heard the sailor on the Eda shout, and saw him gestica- 
lating as though calling attention to something in the water be- 
yond them. I turned and pulled quickly in that direction, and 
learned that a man had just fallen off from a small sail-boat and 
drowned. It seems he was a lobster man, and had just sold some 
lobsters up the creek, where he also procured some whisky and 
proceeded to imbibe it. He was lying on the rail of the little hal?- 
decked boat, drifting idly down the harbor with the ebbing tide. 

There was scarcely a breath of air stirring, but the swell of a 
passing steamer gave the boat a sudden lurch and over he rolled, 
sinking apparently without a struggle. 

A number of boats, from vessels in the harbor and from shore 
soon collected, and watched for any appearance of the body, but 
all gave it up after a little while, as the tide was running quite 
swiftly, and there was no chance at all that they could find it. 

We had a quiet night, except that the steamer3 running from 
Kitterry to Portsmouth ran very close to us and the sharp swells 
they made were very apnoying. We made up our minds that we 
would anchor more to the eastward, or about half-way between 
Logy Ledge and Gooseberrv Island, if we ever came here again. 

We turned out at five o’clock next morning, and by 6.30 were 
dropping down the harbor on the ebb tide with a very light breeze 
from south-west, which died out almost entirely as we passed 
Whaleback Light and the bell buoy. After rounding the bell, we 
laid our course N. N. E. for York River, passing close to the spin- 
dle on Stones Rocks. The haze of the day before continued, and 
objects on shore were very indistinct. 

The sea breeze seemed to be contending with one off from tr 
land, and our sails would draw first on one side and then on t) 
other. In half an hour after turning the bell buoy, where we h 
the wind aft, we were running close hauled on the same cours‘ 
The westerly wind finally prevailed, but. it was very light till we 
passed Scales Head, when it began to freshen and we tacked up 
the river to Rocks Nose, with our lee rail awash. 

We dropped our anchor in the cove below Rocks Nose at eleven 
o’clock, having made but nine miles in four hours and a half. 

After making everything snug on board and changing our 
clothes. we rowed up to the landing near the Marshall House, 
pulled the dinghy out on to the float, and walked up the river to 
the old village of York. The sun was very hot, but we enjoyed, 
nevertheless, the mile tramp along the smooth country road to 
Coventry Hall, where we had a good home dinner, a very welcome 
change from our own cooking. 

In the afternoon we lounged under the apple trees smoking and 
chatting, till the lengthening shadows warned us it was time to 
return to the yacht. : 

We promised our friends before departing that if the morrow 
should be fair, we would take them all out for a sail, and would 
meet them at the landing with the dinghy at 9 A. M. 

We walked leisurely back to the river, enjoying every step of 
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the way, where we found the Cy-Pres swinging peacefully at her 
anchor in the snug little cove. 

As we stretched ourselves out on the cushions we were filled 
with a sense of complete satisfaction in her cosy and home-like 
cabin, and regretted that we had reached the end of our trip, and 
must turn our bows homeward on the morrow. 

At nine o’clock next morning the skipper was at the landing 
with the dinghy, and had stowed away in her, bread, eggs and 
water enough for two days’ supply. Ina very few minutes our 
party arrived, and it taxed the capacity of our little boat to the 
utmost, as.there were five grown people besides the skipper, to be 
accommodated in an eleven-foot six-inch dinghy. She proved 


equal to the task, and we dropped down to the yacht easily and 
ae ae | 


rapidly on the strong ebb tide. ~  . 





FOREST AND STREAM. 


When we came on deck in the morning we were surprised to 
find that a thick fog had settled down over us, and we could not 
see anything of our eee 

About seven o'clock a \ight air sprang up from the north-west, 
and soon cleared away the mist, by eight o'clock the breeze grew 
stronger and was more northerly, and as the barometer was steady 
at 20.90 deg., we decided to weigh anchor and take our departure 
for Rockport. 

The thick smoky appearance of the pe a continued, and 
we soon ran out of sight of land; which we did not see again till 
we were within a mile or two of Halibut Point on Cape Ann. 

We steered south, one-half west from Whaleback Light, and 
were gratified to find that this course was exactly right, bringing 
us just a little to the eastward of Halibut Point. se 


anos ale herceses" 
GO RIE tory wee” 
See peat se 
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AILSA—WINNING AT CANNES, MARCH 7. 
From a Photo by West & Sons, 


We had already set the mainsail, and put the jibs up in stops, so 
it a but a mome™t to get the anchor up, break out the jib, and 

et off. 

AS we passeu out of the mouth of the river we found a good 
breeze thowing from the south, and decided to take the party 
around the light-house on Boon Island, seven miles due east of 
us, as we would have a reaching wind both out and back. 

The thick haze or smoke, that had hung over the water so per- 
sistently for several days, shut out the land when we were only 
two or three miles out, and the girls enjoyed the novelty of sail- 
ing in a brisk breeze out of sightof land. It was not long, how- 
ever, till the tall mysterious shaft of the light-house appeared as a 
specter in the distance, growing more substantial in form and 
substance as we approached it. We passed to the north of the isl- 
and, which is low and rocky, without a spear of grass or green 
thing on it. It made us shudder to think how dreary the place 
must be in the cold winter storms, that sweep with such terrific 
force along this coast. 

uite a fleet of schooners were jogging off and on round the isl- 
and, and it was hard to believe that they were engaged in their 
dailv toil of catching fish for the market. We could scarcely 
realize that they were not sailing for fun, just as we were; they 
were so picturesquely grouped around the great gray tower of the 
light-house. 

The breeze freshened perceptibly all the way out, and on the re- 
turn stretch we had our Jeescuppers under, and some sea began to 
getup. The yacht was quite lively on the reach back to York; in 
fact, a little too much so for one of our friends, who paid the pen- 
alty demanded by old Neptune. of landsmen or women, who vent- 
ure out of sight of land in a stiff breeze and jumping sea. 

We bowled along at a great pace, and reached our old berth in 
the mouth of York River by noon. 

I landed our party of friends, and returned to the yacht with as 
little delay as possible, as the wind was freshening and we wished 
to take advantage of it and make Portsmouth that afternoon. 

The breeze was stiff, and almost dead ahead, so that we had a 
lively thrash to windward, taking long legs in shore and short 
ones off shore. 

There were two fishing schooners beating up from Boon Island, 
just ahead of us, one about thirty feet long, tacked across our 
fous about a quarter of a mile ahead of us, she was going in shore 
and we were standing off. On the next tack we crossed her bows 
nearly as far to windward of her as she had been of us. 

We tacked in the wake of the other schooner, and stood after 
her on the in-shore leg. We were surprised to find that we could 
hold nearly a point higher than the schoo~er, and succeed in 
screwing the little Cy-Pres out on her weather, so that we held on 
a straight course for the whistler off Portsmouth Harbor, while 
she was obliged to take another tack off shore, and went astern of 
us in doing so. 

We would not have thought so much of this performance had 
the water been smooth and the breeze light, for in such conditions 
the Cy-Pres is at her best; but to beat two such schooners in a 
thrash to windward, with all the wind and sea we could stagger 
through, was indeed a great surprise and pleasure. 

As we turned up the harbor we ran‘ through a fleet of yachts 
coming out, all headed for the bell buoy. = made avery beau- 
tiful and lively picture, as they came rushing down upon us. 
heeled away over under the fresh breeze. 

Remembering the annoyance cause’ by the ferry steamers on 
our previous visit here, we anchored farther from the steamboat 
vier, off Kittery. and escaped the nuisance. 

After tea, the wind rose and blew hard from the west, coming 
down on us in sudden, heavy squalls, the whole bay was lashed 
into a smother of foam, and the sharp, white crested waves flew 
hissing past us. 

We paid out a long scope of chain, hung out our anchor light, 
and slept the sound sleep that only tired sailors, in a snug harbor. 
know how to indulge in. 

Right abead of us lay a lovely little ‘‘knock about,” one of the 
prettiest of that moderh class of boats that we had seen. 

The owner went ashore early in the afternoon, and left her 
there, rigbt in the way of boats coming to anchor, and never hung 
out a light of any kind till after we were sound asleep. 

We could not see howa man that loved his boat could beso 
careless of her safety. 


The wind hauled round gradually, more to the northward and 
then to the eastward, so that °during the last few miles we were 
running nearly close hauled, with the breeze quite fresh. 

Asmall steamer, about forty feet long, overtook us when we 
were about half-way across. She was a very handsome little ves- 
sel, and all hands seemed to be having a delightful time. 

We dropped our anchor in the quiet little harbor of Rockport at 
one o’clock, having made the run across from Portsmouth in just 
five hours. Soon after reaching here the wind died completely 
out, and many of the fishermen were obliged to tow their vessels 
in, and some did not get in till late in the evening. 

in rounding up to our anchorage, I allowed the anchor to drag 
along the bottom to snub her, so she should not shoot too far and 
foul some of the fishermen; and, fearing that the anchor would 
get so full of weeds and kelp that it would not hold, I raised it to 
clear it. In the meantime the yacht drifted astern very close to 
the end of the piers, where a big three-masteed schooner was un- 
loading coal, so we lay to a shorter chain than usual, or that we 
regarded, on the whole, as safe. 

About midnight it began to blow hard from the north, and we 
were disturbed by the unusual motion. On going on deck we 
found quite a sea rolling into the little harbor, and the yacht more 
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The wind was still blowing hard when we awakened the next 
morning, and the sea outside was very heavy. It did not come 
directly into the harbor, but rolled diagonally across its mouth, 
causing a peculiar side motion in the yacht, which was very un- 
comfortable. 

Several of the staunch fishing schooners went out for their day's 
work, and the tossing they got as they passed out of the harbor 
was something to wonder at. . 

A big stone sloop, that was lying at one end of the piers, hoisted 
her top sail, a signal for a tug to come over from Pigeon Cove, and 
take her into the Granite Company’s dock. 

We have seen this signal made a number of times, and always 


: with the same results, so feel quite confident that we are correct 


in assuming that this is what it is done for. 
@iIn a few minutes the tug hove in sight. and took the sloop in 
tow. When they got into the sea the pitching was fine. 

The tug was a very large and powerful one, yet when she went 
down in the trough of the sea she disappeared completely, all ex- 
cept her emoke-stack, and it looked as though the, sloop would 
jump the mast right out of her. 

We coneluded that we would not venture out till the weather 
moderated, although the breeze was only a wholesail one, for the 
large powerful fishing schooners that ply their calling up and 
down the coast. 

The barometer rose three-tenths during the night, and the sky 
was perfectly clear during the entire blow. The wind began to 
manennte rapidly about noon,and by four o'clock there was a dead 
calm. 

Several fishermen lay outside of the harbor all the afternoon 
with not enough wind to move them, while the heavy sea rolled 
them around, slatting their sails in a way that must have tried 
the patience of their crews to the utmost. 
® We spent part of the day on shore, and part of it reading. 

W® Cleaned the yacht from rail to water-line, scrubbing her all 
over, outsideand in, with‘soap and a stiff scrubbing-brush, bright- 
ening the white’paint considerably. 

The usual quiet of the afternoon was disturbed by a quarrel be- 
tween the captain of a coal schooner and the pilot who brought 

ner in. 

The pilot worked himself up into a towering rage, stamped 
about the deck of the schooner, swinging his arms and yelling out 
such a volume of abuse at the captain and his whole line of rela- 
tions, as it had never been our misfortune to hear before. 

After exhausting his physical strength, as well as his vocabu- 
lary. he subsiied. and the little harbor resumed its quiet, peace- 

ul tone. 

In all our experience along the coast, this was the first quarrel 
we had ever seen. 

The fishermen, as a rule, are good natured and very accommo- 
dating, —— going silently at all hours of the day or night. 

When we poked our heads out of the cabin at five c’clock next 
morning, we were very much disappointed to find the whole uni- 
verse blotted out by a dense ~ 

The only sound that reached us was the dismal hooting of the 
fog-horn on Thatcher’s Island, or occasionally the voice of some 
one moving about on the docks. The little air that was stirring 
came in from the east, and was cold and penetrating. 

After breakfast we kept the stove lighted to warm and cheer 
the cabin, and busied ourselves writing and reading till eleven 
——_ when a slight shift of wind to the southward lifted the fog 
a little. 

We were on deck at the first indication of a change, and as the 
fog continued to roll away from the land, we got up our sails and 
ran out of the harbor. 

The water was perfectly still, and the Cy-Pres sneaked along at 
a lively pace, soon passing Straightsmouth Light, and badly beat- 
ing a fishing schooner in working to wind ward. 

We kept close in shore, making short tacks, to keep out of the 
fog-belt, and also to avoid the swift current that makes past 
soaneer Island when the ebb tide is rushing out of Massachu- 
setts Bay. 

We passed between Milk Island and the main land, and found 
plenty of water on the bar, the tide being only half-ebb. 

The deepest place is about a cable length from the main land, 
where the chart ‘gives seven feet at low tide, but we found two 
fathoms as we went over. 

We kept the lead going constantly, and were just beginning to 
think that the“bar had been washed away when the water shoaled 
rapidly. We were quite close to the shore, and could see the 
bathers from Turks Head Inn, and: hear their voices as they 
sported in the water, or ran up and down the yellow beach. 

After crossing the bar. we steered for Salt Island to explore the 
cove that lies to the westward of it. We kept the chart spread out 
on the seat of the cockpit, and referred to it constantly, as this 
was strange water for us. le 

As we neared the island, we saw a large trap-net in the water, 
the tall posts making quite a prominent object. We thought for 
along time that it was run out’ from Salt Island, but as we ap- 
proached it we spied the line of corks running from the main Jand 
out%to it; so changed our course and ran outside of everything, but 
kept close to the trap, as we wished to ask the men who were 
working at it if there was plenty of water near Salt Island. Find- 
ing that there was, we ran in to the northward of the island, and 
dropped our anchor in a lovely little cove. ‘ 

As soon as our anchor was down we got into the dinghy, and 
rowed along the shore of the island to where there were some men 
mending theirjlobster pote. 

We found that the water grew rapidly’shoa! as we passed along 
the west side, and learned from the lobstermen that there was a 
bar running out from the main land, that at low tide was entirely 
bare, and already a lot of merry youngsters from the hotel at Bass 
Rocks, with their breeches tucked up high on their thighs, were 
wading out toward the island, shouting and splashing along 
through the ee water. 

We satisfi ourselves that it would not be safe to try to go 
round the island, unless at the top of the flood tide, and then 
pulled back to our yacht for dinner. 

The water was so clear that we could not believe that it was 
deep enough to float us, until we dropped the lead over the side 
and found eight feet. 





MANCHESTER, 


poe than we had ever seen her before in this usually very quiet 

As we could not pay out any more chain, owing to our proximity 
to the big schooner that lay at the dock, we got out our big spare 
anchor and carried it well to windward, and rode by it the rest 
of the night. We turned in again ufter seeing that everything 
was snug, but we had become so thoroughly awakened by our 
work, that it took a long time to get to sleep again. 

The wind howled through the rigging, and the halyards slatted 
& monotonous tattoo on the mast, varied now and then by a louder 


— ee the ith nurchase block was forced against it by a stronger 


Salt Island lies right in front of a little valley, whose sides rise 
high and rocky on either hand. In the distance are the spires of 
Gloucester, and some of the houses that are on highSground stand 
out sharply against the blue sky. 

The view in that direction is peaceful and lovely, and we were 
very glad that we had added to our list one more snug little an- 
chorage on this coast. 

We weighed anchor about half-past one, but the breeze died out 
almost immediately, and before we realized it we found that the 
tide was setting us rapidly toward the nets. wi 

I jumped into the dinghy and rowed hard as I could, but coul 
not prevent the yacht from fouling them._ By hard_ rowing, and 
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we managed to get awav without doing 
any damage; but a strong current setting us irresistibly 
toward the nets n, we dropped the anchor, and I climbed 
.#ack on board comp etely tired out. 

Tn five minutes a good strong breeze sprang up from the south- 
east and got under way again, standing along the coast close 
hauled on port tack; we passed between Salt Island and Salt 
Ledge, a dangerous sunken reef, where the swells of the Atlantic 
were surging and boiling as her rolled over it. 

A mile outside of us was a little yawl, about our size, bowling 
along with her lee rail awash. She had had a spanking breeze, 
while we lay perfectly idle; but after once getting started we over- 
Reape her rapidly, and at Eastern Point we had crawled to wind- 
ward of her. 

She could not keep the mee we set her, and fell farther and 
farther astern every mile. The breeze freshened gradually, till 
we had a good stiff wholesale breeze and flew along, occasionally 
aipping into a comber and sending the spray flying over our heads 

as ugh a calm was a thing that had never existed. We ran 
= Magnolia, and picked up our mooring, lying there the rest of 
© season. 


pulling on the guy ropes: 


cent.; provided that the challenger ‘shall not exceed the largest 
boat in the fleet of the challenged club by more than five per 


cent. 

3._Time allowance shall be given for any difference in size ac- 
cording to the rule generally in vogue in the United States at the 
time of the race. 

4, The sailing rules of the challenged club to govern, and the 
race to be sailed over the customary course of that club, unless 
another course be selected by the committee having the race in 
charge; this committee to consist of two members of the regatta 
committees of each of the contesting clubs; ene. that in 
case of a club having its station so far from the location of the 
races as to make it inconvenient for its regatta committee to at- 
tend, the challenging club may select two other gentlemen to act 
for it, who shall, whenever possible, be regularly enrolled club 
members. This committee shall select a referee, not a member of 
either club, whose decision upon all questions shall be final. 

5. Races shall take place not less than 30 nor more than 60 days 
from the date of the challenge: provided, that in the event of a 
challenger hailing from a port foreign to that of the club holding 
the cup, the committee may, at its discretion, extend the time 
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Modern Bulb Fins. 


The accompanying illustrations, tor which we are indebted to 
Le Yacht. show two of the latest English bulb fin “creations.” 
Gareth, the very successful 2 1-2 rater designed and built by C. E. 
Nicholson in 1892, but still one of the fastest of the class, and 
Contest, a newer boat. The peculiar forms of fin, quite different 
from the first Herreshoff boats, is very clearlv shown. The boats 
were ee on the quay at Marseilles, after being lifted 
from the steamers on which they had-come out from England. 


First Race of the Season. 


The Huguenot Y. C. will open the yacht racing season on Long 
Island Sound on Saturday, April 20. E. Burton Hart, Chairman 
of the tta Committee, has issued a circular which gives the 
following information: The cruisers race slated for April 20 will 
be led over the square course. Boats will start from an imagin- 
ary line off the easterly end of Huckleberry Island, and will then 

to Gangwuy Buoy, old Hen Buoy and the S. W. Red Buoy off 
n and Chicken and then home. 
Five minutés before the gun a red flag will be hoisted for Class A. 
bin cats.—A blue flag will be hoisted for open cats. ’ 
Five minutes after these preparatory signals have been hoisted 
2 3 fired and boats will then be timed as having started. 
e.one ira, start and four-sided course is something entirely 
new on Long Island Sound.-and the baby organizations of those 
waters deserves at credit for doing something original. The 
os ts will be watched with interest by yachtmen all over 
the coun 


Southern Y. C. 


New Orleans, April 5.—The Southern Y. C. held its annual meet- 
ing and election of officers on April 4. There was but one ticket 
in the field, that headed by the former rear-commodore of the 
club, Judge Lawrence O'Donnell. O’Donnell and his well-select- 
ed ticket was elected by acclamation, in direct contrast to the ani- 
mated campaign of last season. The officers for ’95-’96 are: 

Com., Lawrence O’Donnell; Vice-Com., Alexander Brewster; 
peer Cont 8S. F. Heaslip; Sec., L. D. Sampsell; Treas., James 
Buckley. 

Governing Committee.—C. L. De Fuentes, J. W. Stone, Albert 
Baldwin, Jr., A. M. Aucoin, and Thomas cay. 

House Committee.—Peter Labouisse, Robt. Lynd, W. W. Crane, 
J. D. Farrell, and A. M. Cooke. 

Fleet Surgeon.—J. B. Elliott, M.D. 

Measurer.—A. Fourchy. A 

The flagships of the season will be Com. O’Donnell’s sloop Flor- 
ence; Vice-Com. Brewster's sloop Mephisto, and Rear-Com. S. F. 
Heaslip’s schooner Viola. C. P. Richardson sloop Nepenthe will 
be fleet-captain. The newly-elected commodore, one of the most 
illustrious members of the Southern bar, is one of the most povu- 
lar members, and, withal, one of the most thorough-going yachts- 
man in the South. He'designed and built the very fast sloop 
Lady Sarah, now Nyanza, still champion of the 22ft. class. He 
next designed the present flagship, the 35ft. water-line sloop Flor- 
ence, the fastest boat of her class, and at the same time a noted 
c . Florence, though only built two seasons ago, will be re- 
modeled anf given a modern spoon bow with an addition of five 
feet to the water-line length. 

The Regatta Committee in their annual report recommended a 
change from the old system of water-line measurement to a rac- 
ing lei classification. The South is fully alive to the impor- 
tance of an internationa) year, and, if ible, there will be more 
sport and enthusiasm here than ever before. A large delegation 
from the Southern Y. CO, will attend the cup races this year, as 
heretofore. The latest addition to the Southern fieet is the 75ft. 
steam yacht Oneida, owned by Col. Eugene May, of New Orleans. 
She was built in Chicago. i 

The entire fleet is now in commission, except “several small 
sloops to be launched this week. - 


». 


A Challenge Cup on the Pacific Coast. 


A San Francisco yachtsman, Mr. Wil! Brooks, whose name will 
be familiar to some of the older readers of the Forest and Stream, 
has lately made a suggestion which has been taken up eagerly by 
the Corinthian Y. C., of San Francisco, for a challenge cup for in- 
ter-club competition on the Pacific Coast, north and south of San 
Francisco. The scheme was discussed at the annual banquet of 
the club. on March 3, and under the leadership of Com. Pew a 
large part of the necessary funds was subscribed in a short time. 
The design for the cup was made by Mr, Brooks, an urn-shaped 
loving cup, supported on a capstan as a base, against which rests 
an anchor, the chain around the barrel of the capstan. The three 
handles represent the prows of ancient eys, the s s between 
them being filled with a wheel, bearing the arms of San Francisco, 
a medallion for the inscription, and a second medallion witha 
yachting scene. The cover has asa handle a golden phoenix, the 
cup and cover being of solid silver. — 5 

he general conditions under which the cup will be established 
are as follows: 

1. The cup shall never, under any circumstances, become the 
property of any yacht or club; but shall be held as a perpetual 
challenge cup, to be for not more than once in a year. 

2. Any yacht belonging at the date of the challenge to an estab- 
lished yacht club. one having officers, constitution, sailing regu- 
lations, a flag and more than three yachts on its roll, located on 
the Pacific Coast or elsewhere, may, upon authorization by 
her club, challenge for the cup, upon giving her name, owner, 
clab, and sailing length; this iast to be calculated according to 
Fy eda my rule, or any rule which may come into general 
use in its stead, by a jority of the leading yacht clubs of the 
United States; sach yacht to be met ve yacht beionging at the 
date of challenge to the cluv holdin e cup; which yacht shall 
not exceed the challenger in sailing length by more than five per 


not to exceed sixty days. Provided also that the committee may, 
at its discretion, postpone the race for not more than two weeks 
from the date fixed for it to take place. 

6. No chailenge shall be considered a valid one, which fixes a 
date which will call for a race to take place during the months 
that the yachts of the challenged club are not usually in commis- 


sion. 

7. The challenger, if successful, shall give the former custodian 
a receipt for the cup, in which it shall bind itself to hold it under 
these rules. Any club holding the cup going out of existence, or 
failing to nominate and provide a yacht during its yachting sea- 
son to meet the challenger, shall at once forfeit and relinquish its 
right to hold the cup, and shall return it to the last previous hold- 
er; and the notice of the acceptance of a challenge shall be sent 
to the challenging club within ten days of its receipt. 

8. The competing clubs shall jointly bear all necessary expenses 
ircurred by the race committee. 


Atlantic _Y. C. 


A special meeting of the Atlantic Y. C. was held at the Waldorf 
on March 31. at which some important business was transacted. 
The proposed classification by racing length in place of water-line 
was adopted, as follows, accompanied by a limit of crew: 

Schooners.—Class 1—All over 95ft.. racing length; Class 2—Not 
over 95ft. and over 85ft., racing length; Class 3—Not over 85ft. and 
over 75ft., racing length; Class 4—Not over 75ft. and over 65 ft., 
racing length: Class 5—Not over 65ft.. racing length. 

Sloops, Cutters and Yawls.—Class 1—All over 80ft., racing 
length; Class 2—Not over 80ft. and over 70ft...racing length; Class 
3—Not over 70ft. and over 60ft., racing length; Class 4—Not over 
60ft. and over 5lft., racing length; Class 5—Not over 5lft. and over 
43ft.. racing length; Class 6—Not over 43ft. and over 36ft., racing 
length; Class 7—Not over 36ft. and over 30ft., racing length; Class 
8—Not over 30ft. and over 25ft., racing length; Class 9—Not over 
23ft., racing length; Class 10—AII open sloops. 

Cat-Rigged Yachts.—Class 1—Cabin yachts over 25ft.. racing 
length; Class 2—Cabin yachts under 25ft., racing length; Class 3— 
All open cat-rigged yachts. 

Crews to be limited, as follows: Schooners.—Class 1, one man to 
every two feet; Classes 2 and 3, one man to every three feet; 
Classes 4 and 5, one man to every four feet. Single-Masted Ves- 
sels.—Class 1, three men for every five feet; Class 2, one man for 


Chapman. The plans for the races for the cups presented by 
Com. Gould will be changed, in consequence of the alteration of 
the cruising programme. The club membership is rapidly in- 
creasing, and the present season promises to be a most prosperous 
one in all ways, 


Half-Rating Racers- 


The promised visit of an English half-rater this summer has 
awakened a most unusual degree of interest among American 
yachtsmen, who, as a rule, have given very little attention to craft 
smaller than an 18-ft. cat-boat, while in the larger clubs even a 
30-footer has been until of late years considered a pretty small 
craft. In view of the great expense of yachts of 40 to Hft., and the 
falling off of building and racing in the once popular classes, it is 
a matter for rejoicing that the smaller classes are at last receiving 
some attention, as they are now the only ones within reach of the 
great majority of racing men; who must build at least every sec- 
ond year, if they would still vontinue to win prizes. 

The half-rater is a very small boat, just a size removed froma 
canoe, and the man who wishes to yacht at ease, who is teo inert 
to move quickly, or who fears a wetting. has no pane in one; at 
the same time, when the racing is as keen in the class as it has 
been for some years about the Solent, it offers plenty of good sport 
at a less outlay than any other class. 

We have printed the Y. R. A., or “Rating” rule, so many times 
within the past eight years that our readers might be expected to 
know just what ‘‘rating” ie; but the many inquiries which we 
have lately received makes another explanation necessary. The 
rule was proposed by Mr. Dixon Kemp, and adopted by the. Yacht 
Racing Association in 1887, among the first yachts built under it 


being the cup challenger Thistle. The formula is: 1 eS A 


rating. The lengt: on water-line is multiplied by the sail area, 
the product being divided by the constant 6,000, thus,in the 40 
rating class, to which Queen Mab belonged, a length of 60ft. and a 
sail area of 4,0003q. ft., multiplied together and divided by 6,000 
would give 40, In the ha!f-rating or (.5) class, a water-line of 18ft, 
and a sail area of 166.6sq. ft. would give .5 rating, or a water-line 
of 15ft. with a sail area of 200, would make the same measurement. 
The proportions of length and sail area may be varied at will in 
any class by owner or designer; but in practice they are fixed 
within comparatively narrow limits, outside of which success is 
not possible, the yacht being too short for the class or under- 
rigged for anything by extreme weather. The official measure- 
ments of some of last season’s boats are as follows: 





L.W.L. S.A. .W.L. S.A. 

Ft. Sq.ft. Ft. Sq.ft. 

Me céscvecssatveess 16.23 181.50 Sagamore.......- 16.88 178.80 

Cc aceccteses 144.65 201.30 Lady Bird........ 17.22 =: 178.70 

Spruce ITl........15.52 19400 Rag» muffin lil....15.76 186.50 

TAUB. 0 cvcee .-17.50 168.50 Coquette....... ---16.28 182,60 
Wee Winn 17.04 177.20 


All of these boats, with very few exceptions, are ‘lug rigged, as 
shown in the accompanying sail plan of Niny, and in that of the 
Petit Poucet, published in the Forest and Stream of March 9, 
Under the Y. kK. A. rule, the measurements of sail are taken from 
a certified sail plan, the headsails being measured as one triangle 
whose is the distance from the fore side of the mast to the 
point where the line of luff of the foremost headsail cuts the bow- 
sprit or hull; and whose perpendicular is the distance from the 
deck at the mast to the point on the mast or topmast, where it is 
cut by the line of luff of the foremost headsail. If no headsail is 
carried, as in a cat-boat, the ee can only be carried if meas. 
ured as a headsail. its base being the spinaker boom. The sails 
other than headsails are each measured separately by triangula- 
tion. any excessive round, as‘in the head of some lug sails or on 
the leech of a battened sail, being separately measured. Topsails 
are measured, if carried, contrary to American praétice. 

The sooeuannanas drawings have already appeared in the Forest 
and Stream. some three years since, being then reproduced from 
‘“Wassersport,” but they are of immediate interest just now as 
illustrating one of the most successful types of half-raters, which 
immediately preceded the present Solent boats; the first fin-keel 
as distinguished from the more extreme plate and lead bulb. i 

The half-rating class originatea in 1891, with the Bembrid 
Sailing Club, in the Isle of Wight, which, in pursuance of fis 

olicy of encouraging small boat racing, went to work deliberate- 

y to build a fleet of small yachts of but .5 rating. Most of these 
boats were designed by Mr. Arthur E. Payne, and built by his 
firm, Kittiwake, being about the best of the year. In 1892 she was 
sold to Prince Henry of Prussia, for whom, in the same year, Mr 
Payne built Niny, a very similar boat, whose dimensions are: 
Length over all, 18ft. 7in.; length of l.w.lL, 17ft. 6in.; beam ex. 
weme. —. lin.; —— a Att. ie ine, a 

e sail area here shown is s tly larger than allow 
Mathe incor actor 2608, th - s f eae 
‘he latter gart o: , the second season of the class, saw a lit- 
tle American added to the fleet, Wee Winn, designed an 
the Herreshoffs for Miss W. Sutton. This boa’ . d bailt by 


t wasa diminutive 
El Chico, a bulb-fin craft with long ends, but with a neatly carri 
out counter, unlike the sawed o rf 


led 

termination of El Ch: 
Wenonah. She made a notable record, coming out far pt | 
the home boats, among the least successful of the latter being a 
retty little bulb-fin boat by Mr. Payne, Pique by name, built for 
iss Maud Sutton. She had avery moderate fore overhang, a 
square transom slightly raked, with rudder hung in yawl boat 





every three feet; Classes 3,4 and 5,one man for every four feet; 
Class 6, one man for every five feet. Cat-rigged vachts, one man 
for every five feet, racing length, not including the helmsman. 

Some changes were also made in the club courses on the Bay and 
outside the Hook. The date originally set for the club cruise, in 

- August, was changed, with the whole scheme of the cruise, ar- 
rangements being made for a joint cruise in company with the 
Larchmont Y. C., the rendezvous being at Larchmont on July 12. 
In the absence of Com. Gould, Vice-Com. F. T. Adams will be in 
command of the Atlantic Y. C. fleet, while Com. Gillig will be in 
command of the Larchmont boats. The runs, for prizes, will be 
made ey under the Atlantic and Larchmont i Com. 
Gould ougun as a special committee to confer with the Larch- 
mont Y. C. over details; Vice-Com. Adams and Mr. J. L. Bliss, of 
the Regatta Committee. The details of the cruise will be settled 
later, the final perevqements being made at a meeting of captains 
on the night of July 12. 

Resolutions of condolence over the death of Eugene Maxwell 
were adopted. Mr. Latham A. Fish was elected an honorary 
member, being one of the oldest active members. An amendment 
to Art. XIX. of the constitution was passed, by which active mem- 
bers of over 15 years’ standing may become life members upon 
payment of $100; and members of shorter standing upon the pay- 
ment of $250. A painting of Vigilant defeating Valkvrie in the 
final race of 1893 was presented to the club by Col. A. P. Ketchum 
on behalf of some of the members; the artist is Mr. Carleton T. 


CONTEST, 


fashion outside the transom, a canoe form and plate, fin and buib. 
Wee Winn, unlike the Solent. boats, was rigged with a boom and 

gaff mainsail, with a small jib. The success of Wee Winn con- 

a the following season, the record being as follows 
or : 




















Starts. Ist Other Total. Amount. 
. Prizes. Prizes. 
Wee Winn......... 16 12 3 15 £30 
Dancing Girl....-. 7 9 3 12 17 
Pique....-. .--.-++- 17 4 . 11 12 
Coquette...... oe. 65 41 14 55 115 
PORE ane <0, 0s010s 15 4 4 8 
Musguito........-. r 61 12 18 30 3 
Ladybird ......---- 3Y 8 8 16 21 
Kagamuffin I...... 13 3 4 7 
Kagamuffin II..... 23 10 y 19 23 
The record for the past season stands: 
Wee Winn 36 2 8 21 i 
Pique.....-. 28 20 1 21 on 
Spruce IIT... 63 18 33 51 = } 
Kagamuffin I 3B 13 1b 28 ‘ 
Coquette. 61 15 15 3u j- 
Wins os Heacte nent ve 23 4 7 11 
The most remarkable thing in the above table is the record of 
ghest per- 


Pique, a comparative failure in 1892, but showing the hi 
ft 


centage of wins to starts in the fleet in 1894, in her third season. 









FOREST AND STREAM. 











April'18, 1895. 
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NINY—HALF-ikATER—DESIGNED BY ARTHUR E. PAYNE, 1892.—SCALE 1444 INCH, 




















NINY—SAlL PLAN. WITH ROLLER JIB—SCALE INCH. 


he boat was under a new owner in her second and third seasons, 
at practically unaltered in hulland rig. The ‘‘figure of merit,” 
3 computed by ‘‘Thalassa” for last season, shows as follows: 
ique, 56.67; Wee Winn. 47.11; Kagamuffin, 30.26; Tickle, 18.47; 
oquette. 16.63; Cuchara, 14.85; Spruce IIL. 12.09. This latter table 
ily covers the Solent races,and much of Spruce’s racing was 
yne on other waters. 
The half-rater class includes several very different types. the 
ttreme bulb-fin and canoe-hull like Wee Winn and Pique, the 
ther larger and stauncher fin yacht like Niny, and then down to 
| waler centerboard craft, some carrying very heavy metal boards, 
ve extreme being reached in the Oxford boats, such as the vari- 
is Spruces and Kagamuffins, of shoal body, small displacement. 
ud carrying little or no ballast. Owing to the confusion resulting 
om the practice of giving the same name to a number of differ- 
it boats, and to the fact that Lloyd’s Yacht Register omits most 
—_ small craft, it is impossible to keep posted on all the points 
ifference. 


The general type of unbailasted Oxford canoe yawl, such as the 


first Spruce, has been illustrated in our columns, double-end boats 
with almost fiat floors, built_of plank-like a skipjack and fitted 
with one big balance lug and a long counterplate. Just how the 
last Spruce differs from the earlier ts in underwater body we 
cannot say, but from her picture under sail she fs evident!y more 
like Scarecrow, with much the same length of overhang at ea h 
end, but probably a wider and shoaler section. at the new 
Spruce will be is purely a matter of conjecture; it seems probable 
that Mr. Brand will still adhere to the old type, but it is net im- 
possible that histexperience on the Solent may tena him to follow 
more closely the bulb-fin. 

Under the Y. R. A. rule, but two men are allowed in a half- 
rater, and three in a one-rater. The water-iine must be marked 
at each end bv the owner, the length between the marks being 
ascertained by the measurer; and when the boat is afloat in 
smooth water with crew aboard, both marks must pe clear of the 
water. The conditions for the Seawarhaka races are not yet set- 
tled with Mr. Brand, but it is proposed that the water-line shall 
be measured with a deadweight of 300lbs. aboard, to be considered 


as crew; to avoid“the possibility of a boat presenting herself for — 


measurement with two men aboard, and then shipping two heavy 
weizhts for her racing crew. “Some provision abe be made 
for measuring as nearly as possible'the exact area of each sail. 
The rating rule being unknown ii America, the Seawanhaka C. 
Y. C. has s ted to Mr. Brand that the limit for the class be 
made ist. snfling length by Seawanhaka rule. The operation of 
the two rules is somewhat different, but not in Sa that will 
act to the disadvantage of either side, especially as Mr. Brand will 


build a new boat for the American races. e following table 
i roportions of lk and sail ible under “ 
fete ine 15ft. racing length class, the fourth col- 


showing the amount of sail allowed for each length under 
the ¥. Rh A. rule. It will appear from the table that the latter 
rule puts a premium on length of hull, allowing much more sail 





NINY—BODY PLAN, 


on an”extremely long boat than the Seawanhaka rule does. The 
latter? favors hull of moderate length, about 15,5 to 15ft., and 
though a very large sail plan can be carried on a 14 or 18ft. boat, 
constersbly more than under the Y. R. A. rule, it is very doubt- 
ful whether this extreme would be successful in a series of-races, 
even in summer. 
Comparison of 15ft. R. L. and .56 Rating Classes. 
1 area allowed: 


L. W. L. Vs. A. Sea. Rule. Y. R. A. Rute. 
18ft. 17ft. 280sq. ft. 20eq |; 
13.5 16.5 272 22 
14 16 256 214 
45 15.5 240 207 
15 15 25 200 
15.5 145 210 198 
i ts is in 
16.5 13.5 
i 13 169 1% 

17.5 12.5 156 171 
a8 12 144 187 





Marine Iron Works, Chicago, have just issued!,their 1885 cata- 


‘Jogue, mailed free.—Adv. 





